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THE ANDE 


TO LOWER COSTS 
AND GREATER PROFITS 


HEN you are figuring ways and means of 


lowering cosis and increasing profits, 


consider Expellers. We can show you siate- 


ments from Expeller users which prove that the 


installation of a new Anderson R. B. Crackling 


Expeller gives decided financial advantages 


over the old hydraulic pressing methods. 


If you want to cut down costs and increase 


RSON RB 


profits, write and tell us your 
requirements and we shall give 
you complete facts and figures on 
the financial advantages of the 
Anderson R. B. Crackling Expeller. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CoO. 
1946 West 96th Street- Cleveland, Ohio 


Representative: 
THE WESTERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas; San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Agent: 
J. W. Hubbard, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Sales Engineer: 
J. C. Lundmark, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


CRACKLING 


EXPELLER 
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FTER more than half a century, the 

“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter is still 

the PEER of them all, for producing 
finest quality sausage at least cost. 


Packers who have used other ma- 
chines are rapidly coming back to 


“BUFFALOS.” 


Any user will tell you why! 
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BUFFALO 
43T 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, IIl. 





Silent 
CUTTER 


——_ 


~ Latest Model 
7 BUFFALO’ 





A few recent shipments of latest 


model “BUFFALOS” : 


Armour & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
(and 36 branch plants) 
John Morrell & Co. Ottumwa, Ia. 
Rath Packing Co. (2) Waterloo, Ia. 
J. E. Decker & Sons Mason City, Ia. 
T. M. Sinclair & Co. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Major Bros. Packing Co. Mishawaka, Ind. 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. Benning, D. C. 
George A. Hormel & Co. (2) Austin, Minn. 
First National Stores Boston, Mass. 
N. Auth Provision Co. (2) Washington,D.C. 
Wilson & Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Albany Packing Co. Albany, N. Y. 
Hygrade Prov. Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Max Trunz Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Merkel Bros. Jamaica, L. I, N. Y. 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Rochester Packing Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
C. A. Durr Packing Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Louis Burk (5) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Weisel & Co. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Fred Usinger Milwaukee, Wis. 
Burns & Co. Montreal, Que., Can. 
Gunns, Ltd. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Fuhrmann & Forster Chicago, IIl. 
Quality Provision Co. Chicago, Il. 
Kerber Packing Co. Elgin, Ii. 
Louis H. Rettberg, Inc. (2) Baltimore, Md. 
Deerfoot Farms, Inc. Southboro, Mass. 
J. A. Peters Southboro, Mass. 








London, Eng. 


“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying 


Silent CUTTER 





Melbourne, Australia 
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How Can Meat Packer Insure Profitable Distrib- 


ution in This New Era in Food Merchandising? 


What would the meat packer 
say if somebody guaranteed him 
an outlet for his entire plant pro- 
duction ? 

The voluntary chain idea ap- 
plied to the meat trade offers the 
packer such an opportunity. 


At least some packers appear to 
think so, since they have taken it 
up and are trying it out. 


What is being done in this way will be 


discussed in an early issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Packaged retail meat cuts— 
either fresh or frozen—also figure 
in the picture, and appear to offer 
the packer a means of increasing 
his outlets and assuring his dis- 
tribution. ; 

Authorities point to 500,000 
retail food outlets in the United 
States, with fresh meats sold in 
only 75,000 of them. Meat pack- 





RIGHT KIND OF RETAIL OUTLETS INSURE SALES. 


The store set-up is important, whether it is fresh or frozen meats, wrapped or 


unwrapped 


This shop in Los Angeles handles exclusively pre-cut fresh unwrapped meats. 
Sales volume is from $450 to $500 per week. Cost of operating two Super-Cold dis- 


Play cases with refrigerated stand for fresh fish averaged 
power, % h.p. Frigidaire compressor bein 


$5.60 per month for 
used. Trimming losses due to discolor- 


ation or spoilage, none. Shrinkage, less than % per cent. 
Similar results for packaged meats, either fresh or frozen, are reported where 


modern equipment is installed. 


aging opens the door to between 
300,000 and 400,000 additional 
outlets, provided such outlets are 
properly equipped to handle per- 
ishable foods. 

If the meat packer—or any per- 
ishable food manufacturer or 
distributor—wants such distribu- 
tion, should he speed it up by 
aiding in the equipment of such 
outlets with proper perishable 
food protection ? 

In short, should the packer or 
the retailer provide the equip- 
ment? 

An expert in the field, both in merchan- 


dising and in equipment study, here sum- 
marizes the case for both sides. 


Equipping Retail Stores 


By Geo. R. Lindahl, Vice-President Com- 
mercial Refrigerator Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


With the advent of cut packaged 
fresh and frozen meats, and the need 
of each wholesale operator for a cer- 
tain number of outlets, there is consid- 
erable discussion as to whether it is 
necessary for packers to install display 
equipment, or if it is better for all con- 
cerned that the retailer makes this 
investment. 

As there are always two sides to 
every question, the writer will attempt 
to outline the advantages and disadvan- 
tages accruing to the packer who 
installs his own display equipment in 
retail stores. 

Advantages. 

(1) A definite number of retail out- 
lets will be secured that will be “closed” 
to all competition. 

(2) A steady outlet is provided for 
the products of the packer. 

(3) The packer will be operating 
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with a known volume, and can anticipate 
his supply and regulate his purchases 
accordingly. 

(4) He can secure the maximum 
profit from every carcass by securing 
the highest possible prices on all stand- 
ard cuts, and putting the unsalable por- 
tions through the by-products depart- 
ment, 

(5) He can build up a demand for 
his own brands in any definite terri- 
tory, and thus become stronger each 
year with his consumers. 

(6) The profit from the average 
installation will pay back the cost of 
the equipment. 

Sales Expense and Credit Losses. 

(7) The packer secures “spot cash” 
on delivery for his products, thus elim- 
inating bad debts and bookkeeping 
expense. 

(8) His sales expense will be elimi- 
nated, as the outlets are supplied by the 
driver or through orders over the tele- 
phone. 

(9) The packer will not require 
high-priced cooler salesmen, sales man- 
agers or outside salesmen or automo- 
biles for their use. 

(10) He turns all former bookkeep- 
ing, bad debt and sales expense into 
“net profits.” 

(11) By having expert supervision 
over the cutting department at the cen- 
tral cutting plant, a much greater per- 
centage can be “cut out” than is 
possible where this is left to the indi- 
vidual meat cutter. 

(12) Losses due to spoilage, shrink- 
age, etc., will be reduced, providing 
scientific refrigeration is maintained at 
the plant, on trucks and in stores. This 
requires a radical change from present 
methods, but it can be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

Sell to Best Advantage. 


(13) By having his outlets “‘spotted” 
he can easily sell to the best advantage 
the entire carcass. “Spotting” these 
outlets in direct proportion to the qual- 
ity and grades of meat and consumer 
demand places the packer in a position 
where he will not be caught “long or 
short” on any particular portion of the 
carcass. 

(14) He eliminates to a great ex- 
tent customer “turnover,” as each out- 
let is controlled by the packer. 

(15) He can build up a consumer 
demand and acceptance for his brands, 
as against the brands of competitors 
who depend on the open market. 

(16) In conjunction with his pack- 
ing plant he can organize and build up 
a wholesale and retail delicatessen 
business. The extra profits from this 
business can be had with very little 
increase in plant, delivery or adminis- 
tration expense. 
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EVERY KIND OF FOOD IN THIS STORE IS IN A CONTAINER. 


Section of a modern food store where nothing is exposed without some package 


protection. 


This Oreole refrigerated case contains seasonable specials, including quick-frozep 


meat cuts in consumer packages. 


Other products in the store are in cans and ear. 


tons, thereby permitting quick service and guaranteeing economy and quality to 
the consumer, as each package carries the manufacturer’s name into the home of 


the ultimate user. 


(17) By straight-line production 
methods the packer can “cut out” from 
a carcass about 10% more than can a 
retail butcher (using in this instance 
the average retail meat cutter). This 
means that he will have an extra 10% 
to play with as a factor of safety. 

Better Cut-Out Yields. 

(18) By straight-line production 
methods the packer can secure about 
300% greater quantity of meat cuts per 
man than can the retail butcher who 
operates on the “cut to order” plan. 
Thus, instead of using 10% of gross 
sales as labor costs, he could conserva- 
tively base labor costs per $100 retail 
sales at 4%, or a saving of 6%. 

(19) By controlling these outlets he 
can dictate to a great extent the goods 
that are to be featured and displayed, 
as well as the retail prices at which 
they are to be sold. 

(20) He can feature “long profit” 
brands or items, and insist that these 
be featured and sold. 

Covering All Seasons. 

(21) By having a combination deli- 
catessen and meat outlet he will not 
experience the usual summer “slump.” 
In the colder weather the fresh meat 
will be in greatest demand, while in 
the hot months the delicatessen line 
will be in greatest demand. 

(22) By installing proper display 


equipment that is scientifically refrig- 
erated he can sell his customers on the 
better method of serving them, which 
will serve to tie them closer to him. 
(23) He can put into effect a direct 
mail, circular or newspaper campaign 
that will build up the demand and 





sales for his brands and bring the con- 
sumer into his retail outlets and keep 
them there. 


(24) He has complete control over 
his own merchandise and brands, from 


the stockyards to the consumer's 
table. 
(25) When he has enough of these 


outlets to take the output of his plant, 
he is in an unassailable position that 
competition cannot touch, regardless of 
their prices, terms or merchandise. 
The only way that competition can 
secure his business is to buy him out— 
lock, stock and barrel—and usually at 
his own price. 

From a study of the foregoing it 
seems that any packer who goes into 
the cut meat business as outlined would 
make a “killing.” 

But let us look over the other side of 
this picture from the worst possible 
angle. From a study of both advan- 
tages and disadvantages he is then in 
a position to draw his own conclusions. 

Disadvantages. 

We will assume that the cost of dis- 
play equipment for the average retail 
outlet (large, medium and small) with 
electric compressor, installation charges, 
etc., is $1,000. As money is worth 8% 
to almost any packer, we will charge 
off per year interest at...........: $80 

We will also assume that if the 
packer purchases high-grade equipment 
that will give efficient service for a 
least 10 years, he will have a deprecia- 
tion write-off per year of.......-. $100 

Once each year at least one out of 
five outlets will “go bad” and have 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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Another Way to Get Eye Appeal for 
the Modern Meat Package 


Package trends in the meat in- 
dustry are decidedly away from 
the commonplace container, and 
toward outstanding and distinc- 
tive wraps and packages. 

The reason for this is plain. 
Today sales are made through 
the eye. The buyer is attracted 
by the package. 

Products of two manufacturers 
may be equally good, but the one 
in an unattractive package is at 
a distinct disadvantage when 
placed in a showcase alongside a 
package with much eye and sales 
appeal. *. . . 

Meat merchandising is enter- 
ing the era when the competition 
of the package is going to play 
an important part. 

Today the packer who is planning 
to redesign his wrappings and pack- 
ages has a long list of materials to 
choose from. The problem is not only 
to design wraps and packages that are 
outstanding, but to secure this desir- 
able result at a reasonable unit packag- 
ing cost. 

Printed Designs Popular. 

The trend along this line at the pres- 
ent time, it seems, is not to resort to 
expensive and out - of - the - ordinary 
wrapping materials, but to get results 
by attractive and colorful printed de- 
signs on standard wrappings and pack- 
ages, 

Such designs are being used quite 
extensively at the present time on 
parchment and transparent wrappings 
and on waxed paper used to inclose 
cartons. 

When the carton itself is printed, 
plain transparent paper is quite often 
ued to give “class” to the package, 
and as an added protection to the con- 
tents. 

Where protection from air and mois- 
ture is desired, printed waxed paper 
is available. This is being used in par- 
ticularly attractive designs for foods, 
other than meat products, particularly 
foods in cartons. 

Automatic Wrapping Progress. 

It is expected that recent develop- 
ments for using this material on auto- 
matic wrapping machines will greatly 
extend its use. In the meat industry 
the process might be advantageously 
applied to wrap any cartons, but par- 


ticularly cartons of lard and margar- 
ine, 





In this new method use is made of 
the photo-electric cell. This is oper- 
ated by a small printed spot placed 





on the waxed paper in register with 
the design and spaced at regular in- 
tervals. In operation a concentrated 
beam of light shines through the waxed 
paper onto one of these photo-electric 
cells and as the paper moves along, 
these printed spots cast shadows on the 
cell causing it to send forth electrical 
impulses which are amplified to oper- 
ate power relays. 

These regularly recurring electrical 
impulses made by the spots on the 
paper serve as a means of registering 
or gearing the paper to the machine as 
it is unwound and cut into sheets and 
delivered where it is wrapped around 
the carton. 


Problem of Cutting Printed Sheets. 


Much experimenting was done on the 
actual control, attached to the paper 
feeding system of the wrapping ma- 
chine, which governs the speed of the 
paper being fed to the cut-off knife, 
so that the knife would cut it off at the 
proper place in relation to the printed 
design. The method finally found 
practical under actual production con- 
ditions is applicable to any automatic 
wrapping machine using a continuous 
method of paper feed, consisting of a 
rotary knife and continuous moving 
paper feed rolls. 


In regular practice the paper feed 
rolls are driven by gears from the cut- 
off knife and are set to deliver a sheet 
of a certain length with every revolu- 
tion of the knife. Where printed paper 
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is used, however, it is necessary to be 
able to vary slightly, from time to time, 
the amount of paper fed to the knife, 
so that the knife will cut the paper 
at the correct point of the printing. 
This amount of paper feeding cannot 
be held constant because of a small 
amount of slippage or creepage of the 
paper in passing through the feeding 
rolls, no matter how good these rolls 
may be, and the slippage is- not con- 
stant. 

To control this slippage a variable 

speed drive is placed between the knife 
and these feed rolls instead of the 
gears. The control of this variable 
speed transmission is done by the elec- 
trical impulses from the photo-electric 
cell. 
’ When this control is in action, the 
final amplifying tube flashes at regu- 
lar intervals and with every few pack- 
ages wrapped either one or two relays 
will close and the control hand of the 
variable transmission will move from 
its neutral position either to the right 
or to the left and return to its original 
position. 

Wraps 72 Packages per Minute. 

A set of signal lights in front of 
the operator show that a correction is 
taking place and in which direction. 
While this correction is occurring, the 
paper is either speeded up or slowed 
down slightly, depending on whether 
the knife is cutting the paper ahead 
or behind the point set. This apparatus 
works steadily, keeping the cut within 
1/16 in. of the correct line of cut. 

The sheets of paper are all the same 
length when measured, as required by 
the machine for correct wrapping. This 
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PROTECTION AND SALES APPEAL COMBINED IN PRINTED WRAPPING. 


The package at the right is a plain carton wrapped in printed waxed paper. The 
package at the left has a plain wrapper, with the design printed on the carton. The 


paper is 35-lb. weight, printed in blue and red on a yellow background. 
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control] will work at any wrapping ma- 
chine speed. 

This control was invented by Ralph 
S. Clark of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., and its development 
brought about through the cooperation 
of the General Electric Co., who built 
and are furnishing special photo-elec- 
tric cell controls especially adapted for 
this purpose, and the Lewellen Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ind., who are 
furnishing the variable speed control 
corrective mechanism. The testing and 
final adoption of this control and meth- 
od of wrapping in production was done 
with the cooperation of the H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Special Paper is Used. 


The paper for this package is made 
and processed by the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. This paper in- 
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volves some interesting features in 
waxed paper printing and waxing. The 
paper is 35-lb. carton sealing paper, 
waxed with a high gloss water finish. 

The printing calls for the extreme in 
waxed paper printing, consisting of a 
yellow background completely covering 
a sheet of white paper except for a 
¥% in. margin on one side in which the 
photo-electric cell actuating spot ap- 
pears. The main design is in blue with 
the lettering in blue and red over print 
on the yellow background. Perfect 
registry is required and elimination of 
all offset is necessary and guaranteed. 

When the volume of production does 
not justify the automatic wrapping ma- 
chine, using wrappings printed in the 
roll and cut at the machine, then 
printed sheets and hand wrapping may 
be used. The sheets are put on by 
hand with an electric hot plate. 
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Better and Handier “Red Hots” Might 
Increase Sausage Consumption 


Frankfurt consumption in res- 
taurants, wayside stands, drug 
stores and other places where 
light lunches are served can be 
increased considerably, many 
packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers believe, by use of better, more 
sanitary and more attractive ways 
of cooking and serving. 


The frankfurt is a tasty product 
when properly cooked so that its juices 
and delicate flavor are retained. But 
this is just what does not happen in 
many cases. Cooking is often care- 
lessly and improperly done and the 
good-will the product might receive 
when properly prepared is often lost in 
a dry, flavorless product. 

In past years several types of ma- 
chines for cooking frankfurts auto- 
matically or semi-automatically with 
electricity have been placed on the 
market. These machines have been of 
interest to the meat packer and sau- 
sagemaker because he has seen in them 
a way to get to the consumer all of the 
quality he takes so much pains to put 
into his product. 

A number of these frankfurt cooking 
and vending machines have been de- 
scribed in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
As a rule, the cooking is done by elec- 
tricity, the travel of the frankfurt 
through the machine and the degree of 
heat being so regulated that the frank- 
furt is cooked just right, insertion of 
the frankfurt in the roll and the serv- 
ing of the customer being done by an 
attendant. 

In a new frankfurt cooking machine 
the need for an attendant, except to 
keep a supply of meats in the machine, 


is eliminated. This device, known as 
the Wonder automatic barbecue frank- 
furt machine, is so designed that the 
customer waits on himself, even to 
toasting the roll if he so desires. 
Cooks Frank and Toasts Roll. 


The device consists essentially of a 
reservoir in which a supply of frank- 
furts is kept, an electric heater and an 
arrangement for carrying the frank- 
furts one by one past the heater and 











CUSTOMER MAKES OWN “RED HOT.” 


A turn of the switch starts the cooking 
operation which requires about 40 sec- 
onds. The frank, barbecued “just right,’ 
is delivered through the opening at the 
front. The split rolls are kept warm and 
moist in the oven at the left. If the cus- 
tomer desires, he can toast the roll on a 
toaster which is a part of the machine. 
A green light indicates when the supply 
of frankfurts in the machine is low. This 
machine is made by the Wonder Electrical 
Appliance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
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delivering them properly cooked to an 
opening at the front of the machine, 
The rolls are kept in a heated oven at 
one side of the machine. This jg 
equipped with a humidifying device ty 
keep the rolls moist. The inside of the 
cooking compartment is porcelain lined, 
The conveyor is also made of porcelain, 
The customer desiring a barbecug 
frankfurt has only to turn a Switch, 
This sets in motion the cooking mechap. 
ism and at the same time lights a reg 
light at the top of the machine, Jy 
about 40 seconds the cooked frankfurt 
is delivered to the opening at the front 
of the machine. To make his “red hot” 
he has only to reach into the porcelaip. 
lined oven where the split rolls are kept. 
If he desires to toast his roll he cap 
do so on the toaster at the front of the 
machine. This is so wired that the 
current is turned on when the lid of the 
toaster is raised and turned off when 
the lid is closed. About ten seconds are 
required for this toasting operation, 


Heat Regulated Automatically, 


Thermostatic control maintains the 
heat for cooking at 600 degs. Fahy, 
The machine is wired to consume one 
kilowatt per hour, but in operation 
actually uses about two-thirds kilowatt, 
it is said. When the supply of frank 
furts in the machine is low a green 
light at the top of the machine ind: 
cates that an additional supply of 
meats is needed. When the frankfurt 
has been delivered to the customer the 
machine stops automatically. 

A number of advantages are claimed 
for this device, among the more impor- 
tant of which are that the handling of 
the franks and rolls is reduced and 
greater sanitation secured. The device 
is said to be well suited for use at gas 


. stations and wayside stands, because 


the frankfurts and the rolls are kept 
in an enclosed compartment during th 
cooking and warming operations and 
are, therefore, not affected by gasoline 
and oil odors or motor exhaust fumes 
The machine is small in size and may 
conveniently be placed on a counter, It 
measures 23 in. square and 25 in. 
and is constructed of nickel and wW 


porcelain. 
fo ——_ 
CAIRO PACKERS PROSPER. 


The Cairo Packing Co., Cairo, I, 
increased its volume in 1930 over 19% 
by some quarter of a million pounds i 
product, the bulk of the increase beilg 
in pork. Sales approximated $500,00. 

In 1930 the company slaughtered 
11,657 hogs, 1,544 cattle and # 
calves. 

Jake Naumer is president of the 0 
ganization and L. D. Flavell, secretaty. 
The directors elected for the comilg 
year are L. D. Flavell, Jake Naumét, 
O. V. Naumer, W. W. Naumer, J.B 
Davison, J. P. Schuh, C. M. Roos, HB 
Aisthorpe, Otto Serbian, J. L. Ham 
and R. M. Rennie. 
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Home Packed Pork Profitably Advertised 
By New England Packers 


So successful was the coopera- 
tive publicity campaign run by 
fve New England pork packers 
jast year that it is not only being 
repeated, but is being extended 
this year. Practically every news- 
paper in New England has carried 
some of this meat advertising. 

The burden of the message is a 
“New England-prepared product 
for New England consumers,” 
which makes possible not only a 
“fresh” product, but one that is 
“freshest.” 

The product is pork—fresh 
pork, pork with the bloom on, 
pork that has been prepared ‘in 
New England, from young hogs 
shipped alive from the Corn Belt. 

These Yankee packers have 
realized that it is the well-adver- 
tised foods whose consumption is 
increasing fastest. On this basis 
they intend to see that New Eng- 
land dressed tresh pork gets its 
share. 


Details of this second annual advertis- 
ing campaign boosting the sale of fresh 
pork meats are given here. The story of 
the first campaign appeared in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER of January 4, 
1930. 


Advertising Fresh Pork 
By Carroll E. Pellissier. 


The second year of the three-year 
campaign sponsored by the five lead- 
ing New England packers on New Eng- 
land dressed fresh pork promises to be 
me of the largest and most extensive 
newspaper campaigns ever featured by 
New England manufacturers in this 
territory. 

As reported at that time, 27 New 
England newspapers carried copy that 
averaged well over 18,000 lines, at an 
approximate outlay of $100,000. This 
sum included costs of other branches 
of advertising in addition to the news- 
paper space. Officials of the five pack- 
ets reported excellent results and were 
tremendously enthusiastic about the re- 
turns, 

In spite of all this talk of business 
depression these New England packers 
are setting an example this year that 
every other packer in the United States 
tan well consider carefully. Instead of 
decreasing the amount they were to 
spend this year to meet the depression 
Petiod, so called, they have increased 
their fund. 

The number of newspapers being used 
i the campaign has been increased 
from 27 to 61. This means that prac- 
tically every New England newspaper 
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BOOSTING NEW ENGLAND PORK. 


Five New England pork packers, real- 
izing that consumer food preferences can 
be influenced by proper advertising, last 
year launched an advertising campaign to 
boost New England pork. About $100,000 
was spent. 


This vear these packers collectively and 
individually will spend about $180,000. 
Sixty-one ew England papers will be 
used. There will be two series of eight 
ads each and one of ten ads, a total of 
twenty-six insertions. This newspaper 
advertising may also be supplemented 
with radio broadcasts and billboards. The 
above reproduction of one of the ads 
— the interesting cuts and copy being 
used, 


is being used. Last year the campaign 
ran in two series of six each, a total 
of twelve. This year there is two series 
of eight each and one of ten for a total 
of twenty-six insertions. The size of 
the ads remains the same, a quarter 
page for the most part. 
Campaign to Cost $180,000. 

It is estimated that the increase this 
year in appropriation will run to at 
least 30 per cent more than last year. 
An ad will appear once a week in the 
series sponsored by the five packers 
and it is so arranged that after this 
full campaign has run its twenty-six 
weeks, it will be supplemented by the 
ads of the individual companies, so that 
an ad a week will appear the year 
around. 

An outlay of approximately $180,000 
will be expended both collectively and 
individually this coming year to fea- 
ture New England dressed fresh pork. 

The five packers sponsoring this ad- 
yertising campaign in New England 
are: Sperry & Barnes Company, New 
Haven, Conn.; John P. Squire & Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; White Pevey & 
Dexter Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
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North Packing & Provision ‘Company, 
Boston, Mass., and Springfield Pro- 
vision Company, Springfield, Mass. 

A New Type of Copy This Year. 

While the ads themselves change 
little in size they undergo a material 
change from those used last year. The 
new advertising is superior not only 
in technique but in the method of pre- 
senting its appeal. 

The new series introduces food com- 
modities entirely foreign to the realm 
of pork products. The tie-up, however, 
is effective. The use of pictorial pre- 
sentation predominates the ads, about 
one-half the space of each being de- 
voted to this angle. The key word to 
the whole campaign is “fresh.” In fact, 
the whole series is built around this 
message. 

The pictorial story in one ad is 
embodied in a plate of freshly cut bread 
alongside a platter containing a rib 
roast of pork. In the corner is a bowl 
of flowers. The words “Nothing takes 
the place of freshness! Taste the dif- 
ference!” appear on the picture. 

Each subtitle gives a clear under- 
standing of the other food products 
appearing in the ads. Both text and 
illustration are designed to bring out 
the idea of freshness. 

Stress Idea of “Fresh” Pork. 

Following are some of the. slogans 
used to stress the idea of freshness: 

“You Buy Bread Fresh Every Day— 
This PORK is Equally FRESH.” 

“Oranges Just Picked From the Tree 
Taste Different—So Does PORK That 
Is FRESH.” 

“It Is Fully as Important to Insist 
on FRESH PORK—As It Is On Fresh 
Eggs.” 

“And After the Fresh Oysters—A 
Main Course of This Fine FRESH 
PORK.” 

As last year, the campaign carries a 
recipe book of 21 recipes and 21 
reasons for using this New England 
dressed fresh pork. This booklet is free 
to all who write for it. 

Some radio broadcasts and some 
poster boards may be used in the 
present campaign, but the bulk of the 
publicity will be in the form of news- 
paper advertisements. The first ad 
appeared November 12. 

paneoney Uieteere 


BELGIAN HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Overproduction in the Belgian pro- 
vision market, with the result that 
Belgian provisions are quoted much be- 
low the American product, has affected 
the market for the latter very adverse- 
ly, according to reports received by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
During November, 1930, Belgian hog 
slaughters totaled 20,224, an increase 
of 6,289 head over the corresponding 
period of 1929. 
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Livestock Producers Call Attention to 
Meat Bargains at Present Prices 


Consumers can buy meat at the low- 
est cost in seven years, according to 
Charles D. Carey, chairman of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, and 
a well-known livestock producer. 


This statement supplements that re- 
cently made by C. B. Denman, live- 
stock member of the Federal Farm 
Board, calling attention to materially 
lower wholesale prices of beef and ex- 
pressing the belief that, if these re- 
ductions are passed on to the consumer, 
meat and meat products should be at- 
tractive food purchases. 


Looking at the current low whole- 
sale prices Mr. Denman said: 

“While recently considerable public- 
ity has been given to the fact that some 
commodities have not reflected the price 
declines in raw products, there is no 
occasion for this being true of fresh 
beef, veal, pork or lamb, as most whole- 
sale prices are from 25 to 35 per cent 
under those of a year ago, and con- 
sumers should be getting the advan- 
tage of them through reductions in re- 
tail prices. 

Prices Compared to Year Ago. 


“A comparison of wholesale dressed 
meat prices at Chicago for the week 
ended February 14 with the same week 
a year ago indicates substantial de- 
clines. Wholesale prices of fresh beef 
show declines of from 27 to 36 per cent 
with veal from 24 to 31 per cent. Fresh 
pork chops, loins and shoulders show 
declines of 28 to 36 per cent. Lamb 
which had already broken sharply a 
year ago showed additional losses of 
from 14 to 22 per cent this past week 
as compared with same week a year 
ago. 

“Tf the full benefit of these reduced 
wholesale prices is reflected to consum- 
ers by distributors, meat and meat 
products should be attractive to con- 
sumers. Housewives who are not now 
including at least one kind of meat in 
the daily menu ought to take advan- 
tage of these lowered prices to purchase 
such wholesome food.” 

Mr. Carey is of the opinion that the 
declines have been reflected in the re- 
tail market. To bear out this fact he 
quoted figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
showed that retail beef prices for the 
country as a whole declined 5c per 
pound, or 14 per cent from December, 
1929, to December, 1930. 

Helps the Family Budget. 

He called attention also to the special 
survey by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture covering about 1,000 retail 
shops in New York City, which showed 


that the average composite price of all 
retail cuts of good grade steer beef had 
dropped 8-1/3c a pound, or 20 per cent, 
from the first six weeks in 1929 to the 
same period this year. 

“When it is considered that a larger 
part of the family budget goes for 
meat than for any other one food, the 
present trends in prices are of great 
importance to the housewife who pur- 
chases the family supplies,” said Mr. 
Carey. “Not only are cattle prices 
down to the lowest levels since 1924 
but the beef supply is ample to meet 
all of the consumer’s requirements.” 

In speaking of other meats Mr. 
Carey quoted figures showing the de- 
cline in wholesale prices of pork and 
lamb cuts in Chicago by contrasting 
the prices prevailing: during the last 
week in January, 1930, and the same 
period of 1931. These figures showed 
that fresh pork prices, including loins, 
hams, shoulders, Boston butts and 
spare ribs, had declined from 24 to 42 
per cent. 

Prices of cured pork cuts, including 
smoked hams, smoked bacon, smoked 
picnics, bellies, fat backs, and lard had 
declined from 3 to 31 per cent. 

Lamb and mutton carcasses were 
down from 22 to 34 per cent. 

} =a 
IDENTIFYING BEEF QUALITY. 
There is probably no food product 

that possesses a greater range of qual- 
ity than beef, as the term is generally 
used, says W. C. Davis, senior mar- 
keting specialist in the Department of 
Agriculture. Many people believe that 
all beef is alike, and consequently have 
often met with disappointments, he 
said. 





THE PACKER’S GUARANTEE. 


Branding and stamping fresh meat car- 
casses insures the retailer the quality of 


meat he orders. Not all retailers can go 
into the packer’s cooler and select the car- 
casses they want. Beef branded and 
wrapped by the packer obviates the neces- 
sity of doing this, thus conserving time 
and labor. 
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Investigations during recent years 
have shown that the great majority of 
consumers do not know how to geleg 
beef on the basis of quality. 

This condition has become intensifieg 
because of misleading meat displays, 
and misleading advertising regarding 
its quality. 

As a consequence consumers have he 
come confused and while they long fp 
an appetizing steak or roast, they hegj. 
tate “to take another chance,” My 
Davis said. 

These conditions result largely he 
cause consumers have not been clearly 
informed about beef and the factor 
which insure satisfactory quality i, 
beef. 

To have best quality, beef must be 
from a well “finished” animal. “Finish” 
in the live animal means the meat from 
that animal will be. interspersed with 
white fat particles. The presence of 
firm white fat in beef is a sure indica. 
tion of high quality. It contributes to 
tenderness and palatability. 

Best quality in beef implies full, firm 
muscular tissue or flesh, with a mini- 
mum of strength in fiber and connec- 
tive tissue. Beef of this sort possesses 
a high. proportion of juice to dry fiber, 
but this moisture must be of such con- 
sistency that the flesh when chilled re- 
mains firm and resilient. 

The cut surface of this beef has fine 
grain and is smooth and velvety to 
sight and touch. The color is a light 
or cherry red. The cut surface also 
presents a sheen or reflection not ap- 
parent in beef of poorer quality which 
is relatively dry or watery, and of 
coarser fiber. 

All lean beef, however, will not make 
satisfactory roasts and steaks because 
it lacks the essenial elements which con- 
tribute to tenderness and palatability. 

Yellow fat and particularly soft yel- 
low fat, indicates low quality. It is 
generally associated with cow beef and 
more especially with beef from daity 
cows. 

These are some of the conditions 
which led to the establishment of the 


government beef grading and stamping 


service which was inaugurated on May 


| 2, 1927, at 10 large slaughtering cen- 


ters. Since that time the service has 

been extended to seven more centers. 
It has now been definitely provel, 

Mr. Davis said, that such a service is 

essential to consumers as it provides 

a means of identifying the grade o 

quality of beef they purchase. 

——%o—— 


ARGENTINE BEEF TO U. S. 
Exports of corned beef from Arget 
tina during Dec., 1930, destined for the 
United States, totaled 106,896 lbs, 
valued at $11}806, according to a tf 
port to the U. S. Department of Com 
merce. 
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Refrigerating Plant Hazards and How 
To Guard Against Them 


Serious accidents in meat plant 
refrigerating systems are rare. 
But these have occurred, and 
there is always present an ele- 
ment of danger which can be 
guarded against best when it is 
recognized and respected. 


This hazard can be practically 


diminated, however, by maintain- 


ing proper conditions and operat- 
ing the equipment in the ap- 
proved manner. 


Refrigerating plant hazards and how 
to guard against them were discussed 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
National Safety Council. The speaker 
was Henry Koch, refrigerating engi- 
neer, president of Pittsburgh Chapter 
No. 1, National Association of Prac- 
tical Refrigerating Engineers. Among 
other things, he said: 

After’ all the equipment is properly 
installed and pipe. work completed it is 
desirable to go over each and every 
part of the equipment to check up the 
erecting work. All parts of the appar- 
atus should be carefully examined be- 
fore they are put in operation. All 
rotating and reciprocating units should 
be turned over by hand in order to 
make sure that nothing interferes with 
the moving parts. Next in importance 
is the proper lubrication of the various 
apparatus. Attend to oil cups and 
force feed system so that the oil 
teaches the proper moving parts and 
avoid the hazards of running hot bear- 
ings, etc. 

Be Careful at the Start. 


In starting the ammonia compressor, 
be careful; always open by-pass valve 
first. If there is no by-pass, as on old 
type machines, open discharge valve 
first. However, all later type compress- 
fs are equipped with by-pass valves. 
After machine is up to speed close 
by-pass valve and open discharge valve 
quickly. This adhered to will avoid 
many hazards. 

The packing of the piston rod of the 
ammonia compressor should be the very 
best. Metallic packing is mostly used 
for this purpose, and so far has proven 
the safest and most economical for am- 
monia, air and other gases. 

As a rule, the new plant is tested 
with air at 150 lbs. for the evaporating 
side and 300 lbs. for the high pressure 
side. If there are any leaks they should 
be carefully repaired and the plant will 
then be ready to do business. 

In charging a new plant with ammo- 
nla, @ vacuum is pumped on the evap- 
crating side of the plant, after which 
anhydrous ammonia in steel drums is 


connected to the charging header of 
the plant. These headers are made up 
so they will take care of from one to 
five cylinders at a time, according to 
the size of plant. The ammonia will 
flow into the evaporating side and build 
up a working pressure, which the en- 
gineer calls the low pressure, up to 15 
or 20 lbs., which corresponds to a work- 
ing temperature from 0 to 5 degs. Fahr. 
above zero. 


High Pressure Hazards. 


However, these low pressures and 
temperatures are governed by the en- 
gineer of the plant, depending on the 
work to be done in each particular 
plant. The lower the temperature the 
lower the back pressure. This is the 
point where the operating engineer 
must make himself familiar with the 
properties of ammonia or other liquids 
used in refrigeration, otherwise he will 
not be a safe engineer in the refrigera- 
tion plant. 


The so-called high side of the plant 
consists of ammonia compressor, con- 
densers and ammonia receivers. This 
part of the plant converts the evapor- 
ating gases taken from the low side or 
evaporation side of the plant in to its 
original state of liquid anhydrous am- 
monia. The compressor removes the 
ammonia gases or the evaporated liquid 
ammonia (having absorbed B. t. u.’s 
from its surrounding) to the condensers 
where the cooling water in turn re- 
moves the heat or B. t. u.’s and com- 
pletes the cycle of refrigeration by 
liquefying this gas which is now ready 
for a continuous cycle of operation. 
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The high pressures in refrigeration 
plants are regulated entirely by the 
amount and temperature of the water. 
Hazards in high pressure have been 
greatly eliminated in present practice 
through the adoption of electric signals. 
These warn the engineer if water sup- 
ply goes down. Non-condensable gas 
separators separate air and foul gases 
from ammonia, therefore reducing high 
pressures considerably. 


Ammonia receivers or storage tank 
for liquid ammonia coming from con- 
densers should be equipped with gauge 
glasses to indicate the amount of am- 
monia in the plant, automatic stop valve 
controlling shut-off in case of glass 
breaks. This will enable the operating 
engineer to hold a liquid seal in the 
plant at all times which is one of the 
most important factors for production 
and safety. 

Overfilling Cylinders Dangerous. 


There should be a safety valve on top 
of condensers and on top of ammonia 
receiver these to pop at 300 Ibs. at con- 
densers and 350 lbs. at receiver. In this 
way the hazards of dangerous pressures 
in case of fire in the plant will be 
greatly eliminated. The outlets. of 
these safety valves should be piped to 
the roof of the building or sewer where 
there is considerable water flowing. In 
the larger cities there is a law or city 
ordinance compelling the installation of 
safety valves, and the ice machine man- 
ufacturers in later years are installing 
safety valves in all new plants, yet 
there are many plants throughout the 
country with no safety valves which 
should install them. 

Large receivers should be installed in 
all plants. This is a real safety 
measure which will enable the operating 

(Continued on page 29.) 


CAREFUL COMPRESSOR INSTALLATION IS GOOD ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Hazards in the operation of meat plant refrigerating machinery can be mini- 
mized by maintaining proper eonditions and by constructive thinking. 
equipment and a better understanding of just what occurs during the refrigerating 
cycle are making it possib!e not only to secure better efficiency but also to guard 


against dangerous situations. 


Automatic 















Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





TO FIGHT CHAIN STORES. 


A new national organization, known 
as the National Chamber of Associated 
Merchants, will serve approximately 
1,000,000 independent retailers and 
250,000 independent wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers in a fight against 
the chain store system. 

The association has as_ president 
John F. Nugent, former U. S. Senator 
from Idaho and a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for seven years. 
Other officers are: Treasurer, Frank 
White, formerly treasurer of the 
United States and governor of North 
Dakota; secretary, Wm. J. McGinniss, 
formerly an executive of a large Wash- 
ington department store; general coun- 
sel, J. W. Price, formerly judge of the 
Corporation Court of, Bristol, Va. 
Headquarters of the organization, 
which is chartered under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, will be at 
Washington, D. C. 

The membership is composed of busi- 
ness associations in the Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Western states, representing 
various fields of merchandising activ- 


ity. 
“The problem of the independent 
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merchant,” said Mr.. Nugent, “is one 
of the most serious facing the country. 
It is estimated that 500,000 indepen- 
dent dealers have gone down before the 
chains.” The primary reason for the 
organization of this national associa- 
tion, according to Mr. Nugent, is to co- 
ordinate the efforts of independent 
trade associations in the country and 
to bring about their cooperation for 
the further advancement of the inter- 
ests of their members. 


= --~fe-——— 
WISCONSIN CHAIN STORE TAX. 


A chain store tax bill has been in- 
troduced in the Wisconsin legislature. 
The rate of the proposed tax is grad- 
uated according to the number of 
stores, and varies from $1 on one store 
to $1,000 on each store in excess of 20. 


ad 
GEORGIA CHAIN TAX INVALID. 


The Georgia chain store tax has been 
held invalid by the state supreme court. 
This statute, which required the chains 
to pay $50 for each store in excess of 
five, violates both the federal and state 
constitutions, the opinion held. 

oe 


STOP SAUNDERS STOCK SALE. 


The permit authorizing the selling of 
Clarence Saunders Stores stock has 
been suspended by the California state 
corporation commissioner, Raymond L. 
Haught. He declared an investigation 
disclosed irregularities. 








New Trend in Retail Food Distribution 
Shown By Ohio Distribution Census 


Food competed with automobiles for 
first place in the retail sales of 25 Ohio 
cities, as shown by the 1930 Census of 
calendar 
In the twenty-sixth city 
food stood third in importance in the 


Distribution, 
year 1929. 


covering the 


retail trade. 


The report of every city showed the 
trend in the food group to be toward 
A large percentage 


the “food store.” 


of grocery stores were shown to have 
fresh meat departments, and the sales 
of these stores far overshadowed total 
sales in grocery stores without meat 
departments. 


Many meat stores were reported to 
have added side lines of groceries. 

Total retail sales in these 26 cities 
in 1929 amounted to $248,000,000, ap- 
proximately one-fourth of which was 
spent for food. 

Chains did an average of 17 per 
cent of the total retail business, the 
range being from a low of 8 per cent 
in one city to a high of 24 per cent in 


another. 

The following tabulation gives a 
picture of total food sales, the part 
meat plays in these sales and the num- 
ber of stores in each city handling 
meat. 


FOOD SALES AND OUTLETS IN 26 OHIO CITIES. 








Grocery stores with 
meat departments. Meat markets. 
No. Sales. No. Sales. 
4s $1,405,223 13 $ 495,161 
9 490,488 Z 188,930 
30 1,259,872 17 581,128 
25 875,676 33 1,160,875 
22 472,044 i 443,1 
14 507,325 4 128,616 
40 1,271,629 7 281,008 
20 889, 16 642, 
21 700,575 11 470,168 
11 555, 5 287,711 
24 1,005,097 7 251,470 
22 685,559 20 351,136 
38 999,253 20 490,532 
108 3,423,302 14 264,556 
7 180,954 16 614,533 
17 554,306 5 1,000 
45 1,815,596 10 778,346 
21 479,642 9 247,720 
87 1,080,351 7 633 
20 973,835 3 190,000 
14 881,910 a y 
20 849,276 20 953,943 
14 745,713 ea 4: Aone 
17 613,901 10 446, 
12 373,719 7 422,514 
29 734,430 8 170,860 
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HOW TRADE BODIES HELP, 

The expenditure of millions of dol 
lars annually by trade associations jp 
an organized effort to expand the 
kets for the products of their indys 
tries is disclosed in a preliminary gg. 
vey made by the Trade Association 
Department of the Chamber of Com. 
merce of the United States, 
Chamber’s department canvassed more 
than 1,000 trade associations to deter. 
mine the amount of money they ge. 
pended for trade promotion purposes 
in 1930. Out of this number, 400 asggo. 
ciations reported that they had carrieg 
on trade promotion work last year at 
a cost of more than $22,000,000. 

The largest single item of this 
amount was the sum of $6,653,351 for 
advertising in newspapers, ma 
direct mail, radio, etc. The survey jp. 
dicates the growing popularity of ¢p. 
operative advertising as carried on 
trade associations. Other specific items 
listed in the total expenditures are: 
Technical research, $1,199,731; market 
research, $306,360; publicity, $763,728; 
field service, $1,700,860; systematized 
education, $444,862. Thirty-seven or. 
ganizations reported total expenditures 
only without specifying the manner jp 
which the money was spent in trade 
promotion activities. The entire 
amount spent by these thirty-seven or- 
ganizations amounted to $11,054,155, 

——fe—_— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1931, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and cl 
prices on Feb. 18, 1931, or nearest pre- 
vious date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Olose— 
Week ended b. Feb, 
Feb. 25. —Feb. 25.— 25. Be 
Amal. . Weether....... esos eases . acne 1 
ae SERRE ere 1» 
ow A FD ayer ores re 
, ene ss 200 14% 4% 14 
Amer. Stores io = 3% 46 ee 
ur 5 3% 3 
yee 600 2% 2 ys 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 7,670 2554 25% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 3,100 63 63 
Barnett Leath. 100 1% 1% 1% +t 
Beechnut Pack. 1,300 58 57% 58 8 
ae EE re mer Rh 
Os OE acs cccee. 45008 5 epee 1024 
a Se i) 
My - Ga sces, ccsee. ossce. seh knee 5 
oS Ee eer ee a Bh 
ds  ccoe G, 33 32 33 
Cudahy Pack... 1,300 46 455 45% 
First Nat. Strs.18,000 52 51 51 i 
; ...33,900 54% 538% 54 & 
Gobel Co. ....11,700 7 6% ™% 8 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 50 119 119 119 
Do. New .... 100 220 220 220 
Hormel, G. A 250 27 27 2 
Hygrade Food 700 3% 8 3 
Kroger, G. & B.26,800 27% 26 27 
Libby McNeill. 8,950 12% 12% 
MacMarr Strs.. 3,700 11% 9% 9 


Mayer Oscar... ..... 
Mickelberry Co. 


ag Se gk C Re 2 

Morrell & Co.. 100 56 56 56 58 

Wee. A. BU A cess | cues. cnann eee ft 

weet Lanth hive 6 os 366 ae ig oop 
at. ather... 

Nat. Tea ..... 3,7 21 20% 4 
‘oc, & Gamb. 5,400 70 60% 70 
Do. Pr. ho isces') Sanna ae 10 

Rath Pack..... 300 20 2 =f 

Safeway Strs..23,000 60% 57% 50% Sh 
Do. 6% Pfd. 160 92 92 92 
Do. 7% Pfd. 40 103 102% 102% 16 

WORE WEAPGR oo cece | asese sopne' See 

Strauss R. Strs. 1,500 2 2 

Swift & Co.New 3,150 29 29 29 
Do. Intl. ...18,750 38 87% 87 

k ... 300 14% 144 14 

vu. 8. Gold Beer. cia de tte 
. le ather.. 

Oe Be hasss 700 10% 9% 108 1» 
Do. Pfd. 100 80 80 so 0 

Wesson Oil ... 5,800 26 23% 4 2 
Do. Pfd..... 700 56% 56 56 Bs 
Me.' 7% Pid. \... since ceeed- eee 

Wilson & Co... \600 3% 3% 8 
rs ecsccs 2,100 10% 9% 1 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,700 50 50 50 
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Packer Can Study Markets 


Distribution has come to be consid- 
ered one of the most important, if not 
the most important, function of indus- 
try and business. The manufacturer 
has become proficient in production, but 
his progress in this field long ago out- 
distanced his development in economical 
distribution. 

Too often the manufacturer—particu- 
larly the meat packer—knows too little 
of the absorptive ability of a given 
distributive territory. 

He ships meat products into that 
territory either on consignment or to 
his own representative located there, 
and expects they will be disposed of at 
a margin of profit. He has some idea 
of the buying power of that community, 
but he does not know actually what it 
is, or how this buying power in one 
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community compares with that in 
another. 

A study recently made of the con- 
centration of sales opportunities, with 
the idea of selling cost reduction and 
the attainment of maximum efficiency, 
is designed to enable the sales executive 
to gauge the possibilities of each local- 
ity and to distribute sales effort in 
exact relation to buying potentials. 

This study is based on figures re- 
cently furnished by the U. S. Census 
of Distribution. It embraces an area 
which includes 12.8 per cent of the 
population of the entire United States. 
The relative buying power of this 
population, however, is considerably 
larger than that of the average area. 

The study shows that this particular 
area, which is located in New York 
state, has 16.7 per cent of the con- 
sumer buying power of the entire coun- 
try, 22 per cent of the industrial market 
and 5% per cent of the farm market, 
the latter being the only market under 
the average for the entire country. 

The analysis made subdivides the 
area into a number of smaller areas 
centering around specified cities. This 
subdivision shows, for example, that 
New York City comprises 12.4 per cent 
of the entire consumer buying power of 
the whole country, while it constitutes 
only 9.2 per cent of the population 
of the country. 

Now that the details of the new 
Census of Distribution are becoming 
available rapidly, it will be possible for 
any packer to make or have made for 
him a study of the buying power in any 
particular area of the United States in 
which he distributes. He can find if it 
is higher or lower than the level for 
the entire country. He can satisfy 
himself, particularly if his sales results 
in certain territories have not been 
satisfactory despite good selling meth- 
ods, whether or not this is due to low 
buying power of the community as a 
whole. 

The more meat packers know about 
the communities in which they dis- 
tribute, not only as to the number of 
competitors there but as to the poten- 
tial outlet for product, the less tendency 
there will be to “dump,” or to encour- 
age the “grave-digging” methods that 
have been so disastrous at times in the 
past. 
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Quality in Frozen Foods 


The whole picture of quick-frozen 
foods has changed considerably since 
this method of food preservation first 
became a subject of interest in the 
meat packing industry. 

This was to be expected. And the 
fact that ideas regarding methods have 
changed in no way reflects on processes 
and results. It simply emphasizes what 
has been appreciated generally in in- 
dustry for many years—that, regard- 
less of how simple a method or process 
appears when first conceived, study 
and experience are very sure to reveal 
new facts concerning it. 


Perhaps the point in quick freezing 
coming to be appreciated more and 
more is that haphazard methods and 
processes, not based on scientific un- 
derstanding of influencing factors in 
production and storage of quick-frozen 
foods, will not produce best results. 


Some enthusiasts have regretted that 
the meat industry has not entered 
more enthusiastically into the produc- 
tion of quick-frozen meats, despite the 
fact that machinery for their distribu- 
tion and handling in the retail stores 
has been limited. 


Had this occurred many mistakes no 
doubt would have been made and much 
needless expense incurred. This would 
have been regrettable. But of greater 
importance is the fact that much un- 
favorable consumer reaction might 
have been incurred, and the whole 
cause of frozen foods injured to an 
extent that would have required much 
time and money to correct. 

It was first believed that quick- 
frozen foods could be kept indefinitely 
without deterioration. This, it has now 
been determined, is not true. Dessica- 
tion and dehydration are factors which 
must be guarded against, if consider- 
able time elapses between freezing and 
delivery to the consumer, and if the 
high quality of the product is to be 
preserved. 

And careful supervision must extend 
beyond the limits of production and 
storage. Quick-freezing does not im- 
prove the original quality; therefore, 
the raw material must be first-class. 
And the best methods of freezing, 
packaging and storage must be utilized 
to maintain that quality. 
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Rendering Troubles 


What makes the inside of cookers 
coat over? 

A renderer is experiencing much 
trouble with this, resulting in long 
cooking periods. He writes regarding 
it as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are using the dry method of rendering and 
of late we have been having a lot of trouble with 
our cooker coating over on the inside, and we are 
wondering if you can help us in this matter. 

When we first bought our cooker we were using 
a 20 h.p. boiler; this boiler was located about 10 
ft. from the cooker. Our steam line to the cooker 
was a single 1% in. line, with two openings into 
the cooker. 

Our steam trap was located under the cooker, 
and the discharge from the trap was piped into 
the boiler feed pump, which was also located un- 
der the cooker. Our boiler, being rather small, 
took a great deal of stoking, and we were using 
more coal than we thought we should. But we 
were able to cook in from five to seven hours, 
and our cooker would hardly ever coat over on the 
inside. 

This summer we installed a 60 h.p. marine type 
boiler, which we placed about 20 ft. from the 
cooker. We are using about 80 lbs. of steam to 
cook with at the present time with a 3 in. lead 
to within 10 ft. of the cooker, then two 1% in. 
leads into the cooker. 

Our steam trap is still under the cooker, but we 
placed the boiler feed pump so that the discharge 
from the steam trap into the boiler feed pump 
has a raise of about 6 in. above the bottom of 
the cooker. 

We thought that this rise was causing the 
water to back up in the cooker, so we placed a 
valve at the bottom of the cooker so we could 
run the condensation directly out of the cooker 
into the sewer. This did not do us any good, and 
we have tried everything we can think of to stop 
the cooker from coating on the inside, but we do 
not seem to be able to stop it. 

It is taking us from 7 to 12 hours to cook. 


The trouble this inquirer complains 
of is a common one among renderers, 
and is due primarily to two causes. 
These are: 


Causes of Trouble. 

1. An excess of gelatinous or gluey 
material in the stock being rendered; 
and 

2. Leaving the cooker agitator shut 
down while the steam is still in the 
jacket. 

If, for example, the cooker contains 
pigs’ feet or similar gelatinous ma- 
terial, trouble can be expected due to 
the material sticking to the side of 
the cooker, causing coatings, scale and 
burn. 

Sometimes there is a tendency for 
the agitator in the cooker to carry the 
materials around with it instead of 
plowing through. This helps to make 
trouble. ° 

When this happens the same meat 
surface is continually pressed against 
the side of the cooker, and eventually 
small particles of the meat or its inher- 
ent constituents fry themselves to the 
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side of the cooker. This means that 
the penerating ability of the heat is 
reduced and consequently the cooking 
time is lengthened. 

Exactly the same condition is re- 
peated when the cooker is shut down 
and the steam is left on. The material 
bakes itself to the shell of the cooker 
and scale is the result. 

What May Be Done. 

What are the remedies? 

Not knowing just how this inquirer 
classifies his material going to the tank 
or the cooker, it is difficult to specify 
just what happens. However, a simi- 
lar situation takes places regularly in 
the housewife’s kitchen. 

She puts soup or some similar ma- 
terial on the stove and keeps stirring 
slowly, and as the soup starts to thicken 
due to the continual evaporation of 
‘moisture content, the speed of the 
stirring must be increased or the soup 






























Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked. meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have. you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? H 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
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Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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will adhere to bottom of container ang 
burn, causing coatings and scale. 

In rendering, the situation is much 
the same. The operator should be sure 
that the cooker shaft is turning at 
least at the rate of 20 r.p.m. 

There is also a possibility that the 
clearance between the bottom of the 
agitators and the shell is too great. It 
is not likely but can happen. This 
should be checked, being sure that the 
clearance does not exceed % in. 


Be Careful What Goes In. 


This inquirer should check the class 
of material going into the cooker and 
compare records when results are un- 
satisfactory with those when results 
are all that can be desired. Sometimesa 
little more care and study of the com- 
position of the material going into the 
cooker might locate and eventually 
point to some special material giving 
the bulk of the trouble. 

It is doubtful if this coating has any- 
thing to do with the functions of the 
steam trap. The steam pressure origi- 
nally used by this inquirer and that 
now used, is significant, however. 

There is one point that can not be 
impressed too strongly on renderers, 
and that is that there is no advantage 
gained in going into high pressure 
steam. Sixty pounds is sufficient to 
render any batch of material efficient- 
ly. The heat in steam does not rise 
in proportion to the pressures. used. 
There is very little difference in the 
heat in 60 Ibs. and in 80 lbs. pressure. 

Any material will adhere to the 
cooker if the cooker is left shut down 
with the steam turned on. Hog ma- 
terial, especially carcasses, is about the 
worst when it comes to material coat- 
ing on the side of the cooker. 


Check Up and Report. 

It is suggested that this inquirer (or 
any other renderer having trouble) 
keep track of his batches for a few 
days, and in the event of this trouble 
repeating itself furnish the following 
information which will enable checking 
to find out just where the trouble is. 
Specify material to the cooker. 
Give time loading started. 
Give time steam is turned on. 
Tell when the cooker is loaded. 
Steam pressure used. 

Time load is finished. 
Time steam is shut off. 
. Time cooker is dumped. 

In other words, furnish a detailed 
report covering ‘the total operation of 
the cooker from'‘start to finish. 
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Meat Cooler Temperatures 


Correct holding temperatures are de- 
sirable in meat coolers to insure the 
maintenance of product in the best 
condition and to. keep shrinkage at a 
minimum. * 

An Eastern packer asks regarding 
holding temperatures for certain meats. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would you kindly give us information as to 
what temperature we should use to obtain the 
best results winter and summer on the following: 

Sides of beef; hogs to be cut; fresh pork cuts; 
offal; calves; lambs; bologna; pork sausage; bacon 
and lard. 

Desirable temperatures in either 
winter or summer for the product speci- 
fied are as follows: 

Sides of beef—34 degs. with good air 
circulation. In this case air circulation 
is as important as temperature. 

Holding hogs to be cut—34 degs. 
The carcasses should not be frosted 
nor be too stiff to cut up. 

Fresh pork—28 degs. This product 
should not be held but should be dis- 
posed of promptly. 

Offal—36 degs. 

Calves—36 degs. This is with the 
skin on. If they are skinned they must 
be protected from dry air. High 
humidity is desirable. 

Lambs—36 degs. 

Bologna—50 degs. Cooked smoked 
sausages should not be held in low tem- 
peratures. 

Pork sausage—It is assumed this is 
fresh pork sausage which is held not 
less than 12 hours and not more than 
24 hours in the manufacturer’s cooler 
at a temperature of 36 to 40 degs. 

Bacon—55 degs. 

Lard—50 degs. 

It should be the purpose of every 
packer to move his product out as 
rapidly as possible to avoid loss through 
shrinkage. Even though desirable tem- 
peratures will keep the product in good 
condition for some time, production 
should parallel output as far as pos- 
sible, and product should be kept 
moving in a strictly fresh condition. 


rd 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are announced by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry as follows: 

Meat inspection granted.—*Johnson 
Meat Products Co., Inc., Pocomoke City, 
Md.; Bilt-More Packing Co., Inc., 467 
Stephens st. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Meat inspection withdrawn.—Interna- 
tional Provision Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(merged with another concern.) 


Horse-meat inspection anted.— 
‘Continental Packin B 
: near King Road, San Jose, Calif. 
Ranger Packing Co., Inc., Albia, Iowa. 


“Conducts slaughtering. 


g Co., Berryessa - 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanio 














PREVENTING PLANT ACCIDENTS. 

Successful accident prevention can- 
not be achieved by spasmodic methods. 
If results are to be obtained there must 
be a continuous day-in and day-out 
campaign. 

In an article published in the Janu- 
ary 3 issue of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, A.’ G. Hewitt of The Visking 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill., stated three 
principles on which accident prevention 
work should be based. These are: 

1—Convince everyone in the organi- 
zation that the management intends to 
do everything possible to prevent acci- 
dents. 

2—Encourage and educate everyone 
to cooperate at all times. 

38—Study the results, justly appor- 
tioning the responsibility, and credit 
and correct mistakes as they are dis- 
covered. 

In a later letter to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Mr. Hewitt discusses some 
of the benefits that a business organi- 
zation derives by reducing accidents to 
a minimum. He says: 

“It is generally appreciated that re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of acci- 
dents rests with the operating heads of 
a producing organization. These officials 
usually feel satisfied with results if no 
fatal or spectacular accidents occur or 
if there is no upward revision of their 
compensation and liability rates. 

“This attitude is particularly true in 
the smaller organizations. Few realize, 
however, the dollars and cents value 
of a perpetual policy of accident pre- 
vention. The reduction in insurance 
rates, based on improved claim ratio 
can amount to a very considerable sav- 
ing when it is realized that many plants 
pay 1.5 per cent or more of their pay 
roll for compensation and liability in- 
surance. 





Steps on ramps make it easy for the livestock to climb 
without slipping. The steps are built of bricks with a 
non-slip surface. For cattle the steps are made 2 in. 
high and 16 in. long; for hogs, 2% in. high and 12 in. 
long. Such ramps are also easy to clean. 
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“Instances where the rates have been 
reduced to one-third or less can be 
given. The savings have amounted to 
thousands of dollars yearly. In addi- 
tion, the indirect losses due to acci- 
dents often amount to three or four 
times the direct cost. Time is lost, 
production spoiled, efficiency lowered 
and good will sacrificed. 

“Elaborate and expensive programs 
are not needed to correct conditions 
when the accident list is long. If those 
in charge of production, from plant man- 
ager to newest straw boss, will only 
consider accident prevention as one part 
of their daily job and act accordingly, 
the results will prove a pleasant and 
profitable surprise. 

“That considerable improvement can 
yet be effected, even in the safest 
plants, can be seen from a compari- 
son of the compensation and liability 
insurance rates for office workers and 
plant operators. The rate for the lat- 
ter is frequently 15 to 25 times that 
for the former.” 


Mr. Hewitt adds that THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER should be thanked for the 
publicity it has given to the important 
production problem of accident preven- 
tion. 

os 
IMPROVED TYPE OF RAMP. 

Early types of ramps for conveying 
cattle and hogs to the killing rooms 
were constructed of plank floors to 
which cleats were nailed to provide toe 
holds for the animals. Depreciation 
and upkeep were high, and in wet 
weather it was sometimes difficult for 
the animals to negotiate them. 

To insure a more permanent wearing 
surface and less cost for upkeep wood 
ramp floors were later replaced with 
brick placed on edge to make it easier 
for the animals to climb them. 

Recently there has been devised a 
new type of ramp that possesses a 
number of advantages over those used 
previously. It is built with steps. On 
cattle ramps the steps are made 2% in. 
high and 16 in. wide. On hog ramps 
they are made 2% in. high and 12 in. 
long. Bricks with a 
non-slipping surface 
are used. 

Cattle and hogs find 
no difficulty climbing 
ramps of this type. 
There is consequently 
less damage and fewer 
bruises to be cut out of 
the meat. The absence 
of cleats also makes 
cleaning easy. 

Using steps for 
ramps is the idea of 
Harry D. Hunt, su- 
perintendent of Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Wilwaukee, 


Wis. The design was 
awarded the fourth 
prize of $100 in the 
1930 prize idea contest 


of the Institute of 
American Meat 
Packers. 
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The eggs are 
brought forward like dia- 
monds in tiffany settings. 


The low cut cell brings each 
egg out—clearly to view. 
They look larger—catch the 
eye, make sales and add to 
your profits. 


These cartons are real sales- 
men—it will pay you to use 
them. 


Send for Samples 


Read this partial list of users. 
They know the value of display. 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 

Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. Bowman Dairy Co. 

The National Tea Co. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 
Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 


ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG = CARTONS 
Sett-Locking Carton Co. 


589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 





“THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 
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Demanded by consumers 
and retailers e 


Many food packers long ago sought the 
aid of packages to make their products 
widely known, trusted and demanded by 
consumers and retailers. Today, their 
products and packages stand out as lead- 
ers in sales volume. Our thoughtful, intel- 
ligent, specialized meat products package 
service can be of value to you in placing 
one or more of your products in the 
well-known, called-for class. 


ESPECIALLY-BUILT PACKAGES FOR SAUSAGE MEAT 
— LARD — CHILI CON CARNE — FROZEN FRUITS 


tsi 


The Package That 
Sells Its: Contents 


noCervice 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY- 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Meat Sales Efficiency 


Can Also Be Figured By What 
One Could Sell But Doesn’t 


How good are you as a meat 
product salesman? 


Undoubtedly you have ideas on 
the subject, but do you know? 


Have you facts and figures on 
which to base accurate judg- 
ment? 

One packer salesman says it is not 
so much the quantity of product a man 
sells that determines his efficiency, but 
yather what he is accomplishing in 
proportion to his possibilities. 

How can a salesman determine his 
efficiency on this basis? In the follow- 
ing letter a packer salesman tells how 
he did it: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The volume of meat plant products a 
salesman sells is an indication of his 
efficiency as a salesman, but the en- 
tire story is not told in these figures. 
At least this is the way I see it. 

I have sold packinghouse products 
for many years, and until recently I 
thought in a haphazard way that I was 
getting my share, and perhaps a little 
more, of the available business in my 
territory. But one day it occurred to 
me that I could not know whether or 
not this was true until I also knew the 
available business in the territory. If 
I could get these figures, I thought, I 
would then have a true index of my 
efficiency, in addition to facts that 
would be valuable to me in my work. 

My territory is rather scattered. It 
contains some fair sized towns and a 
number of smaller ones. My first task 
was to find the population in the terri- 
tory. This was not difficult. The popu- 
lation was then divided by five to se- 
cure the number of families. 

The next problem was to find the 
average amount each family spends 
yearly for meat and some of the other 
products handled by my firm, including 
poultry and eggs. This was not so easy, 
but finally I ran across a study of 100 
families made by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. From then on the 
task was easy. 

These families had a total average 
income for the year of $1,711.87. Of 
this annual total, 32.3 per cent, or 
$556.12, was spent for food and of this 
latter amount $104.37 was spent for 
meat. The average amounts spent for 


eggs, poultry and other food items were . 


also shown. 
Having the number of families and 
knowing the average amounts spent for 








A TIMELY TALKING POINT. 


the different classes of food on my list, 
it was a simple problem in arithmetic to 
compute the approximate amounts 
spent for these articles in my territory. 
And after correcting for retailers’ 
profits, it was easy to figure what the 
retailers paid annually for meats and 
other products I sell and to determine 
what percentage of this business I was 
getting. 

This is a procedure I recommend to 
other packinghouse salesmen. It is the 
best cure I know of for an over-de- 
veloped ego and self satisfaction. This 
was true in my case. Until I had fig- 
ured out what my share of the business 
really is I thought I was doing pretty 
good. Now I know I have fallen far 
short of what I should have ac- 
complished. 

At first my reaction was one of dis- 
couragement. This I have overcome. I 
now see in the figures an incentive to 
harder work—a little more time spent 
on the job, a few more calls a day and 
more intensive effort to get my share 
of the business. 

As a visual evidence of the progress 
I am making I have platted a chart 
for the year 1931. My share of the 
business in the territory is the base 
line. Underneath—considerably under 
it by the way—is my sales week by 
week. The aim of course is to make 
the sales line trend upward and cross 
the base line. It will be something to 
work toward. 

Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
te 
AIDS SALE OF SPECIALTIES. 

There is a decided trend toward the 
general food store and away from spe- 
cialty stores. One salesman believes 
it is worth while to stress this point 
when calling on retailers. It gets the 
dealers to thinking about items other 
than meats, and helps to sell the spe- 
cialties. 


BETTER MEAT DISPLAYS. 

Good. display will sell meats. This 
is why~‘the salesman should make an 
effort to induce retailers to feature and 
display product. The more attractively 
a brand js displayed the more the re- 
tailer will sell, and the greater the 
salesman’s.xtonnage will be. 

One Salesman said recently that it 
is not difficult to get retailers to fea- 
ture particular products when definite 
suggestions for displaying them are 
made. “Simply urging the dealer to 
use more display and to make more 
attractive displays is not very effec- 
tive,” he said. “Show him how he can 
build a display that will pull in people 
from the street and increase sales, and 
see how quickly he will get busy.” 

When this salesman on his rounds 
sees an attractive display he makes 
notes or a sketch of it, and passes on 
the information to one of his customers 
who will be interested in it. His in- 
terest is appreciated and of course both 
the salesman and his firm benefit. 

“And do not look for good displays 
only in the meat stores,” this salesman 
says. “Good suggestions for selling 
meats are where you find them. Quite 
often a good display will be found in a 
hardware or grocery store which with 
a little change can be used to advan- 
tage by the meat shop.” 
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COLLECT PROMPTLY. 

A salesman is more welcome in the 
store of a retailer who has bought and 
paid for his goods than in that of the 
man who has let his account run be- 
yond the alloted time. This is only one 
reason why every salesman who wants 
to keep his customers and get the most 
out of his territory should keep his ac- 
counts cleaned up. Prompt collections 
insure a larger turnover, reduce the 
firm’s interest charges, better the 
chances for profits and increase the 
number of satisfied customers. 

Ge 

HARD WORK BRINGS SUCCESS. 

Order taking is not difficult, but 
neither are the rewards great. Success 
in meat selling comes only by hard 
work. It pays to make sure that one’s 
time and effort are used to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Saba rns 
HELPING CUSTOMERS. 

The best customers of a packer sales- 
man are the retailers who make money. 
A salesman who can help those on whom 
he calls to reduce expenses and make 
bigger profits not only earns gratitude 
but increases. volume. 
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COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


FOR ALL WALL 
OPENINGS 


Stevenson Vestibule Door 
(Door That Cannot Stand Open) 


Jamison and Stevenson Insulated 
Products include: 


DOORS: Standard Cold Storage Doors for all 

operating conditions, Vestibule Doors, Track Doors, 

Super-Freezer Doors; Double, Vertical Sliding, The Jamison WEDGETIGHT Fastener. 
Dutch Track, Wicket and Auto-close (Double Swing The fastest operating, tightes. clos- 
Batten) Doors. Paneled, flush type or finished abt ceeds 

with Monel, Allegheny or other non-corrosive 





metals, or porcelain. 


REFRIGERATOR FRONTS: Fully insulated, of any 
shape or size built of wood or metal to match 
surroundings. 


WINDOWS: Cold Storage, wherever natural light 
is required or display of products desired. 


CAN PASSING VESTIBULES. 


AUTOMATIC ICE CHUTES: Three distinct types 
in single or multiple units. 


IN OUR WAREHOUSES 
Hundreds of doors, all standard sizes ready to ship 
the day after your order is received. Ask for 


Stock List. Stevenson Improved Door Closer, 
Jamison Standard Cooler Door Thousands in use, Write for details, 


Fo) 


Jamison “complete protection’ means more than a product for every open 
ing. It includes sufficient insulation, properly packed to last. It covers 
strong construction; heavy, durable, easy-to-operate hardware. It is com 
plete protection against the opening troubles that disrupt an efficient plant. 
You can't get more than COMPLETE protection—why gamble with less? 


Write for Catalog and Stock List 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC, 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 


Oldest and largest makers of Cold Storage Doors inthe Worlg 


Branch Offices: 300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 

+ eeeee. Builders Bldg, 228 N. la Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Samuel H. Stevenscn, 116 West 24th St., CHESTER, PA..... ec0e 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES . . . 333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE .. . Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown .. . Foreign Agents: Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON 
- « « The von Hamm-Young Co., Lid.,. HONOLULU... Okura & Co., JAPAN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


STORING FROZEN FOODS. 


Quick freezing will not of itself insure 
the delivery of a perfect product to the 
consumer, for most fruits and vege- 
tables are either seasonable or must be 
shipped long distances before reaching 
the market. Such goods must be pro- 
tected from deterioration during stor- 
age and distribution. 

Desiccation is one of the most serious 
problems, says Clarence Birdseye, vice- 
president of the General Foods Co. and 
quick-freezing inventor. It is due to 
the passage of moisture vapor from 
the product through the air to the re- 
frigerating medium. Desiccation causes 
serious shrinkage, ruins the appearance 
of the product and adversely affects its 
flavor. 

Oxidation is another serious form of 
deterioration during storage and takes 
place rapidly when the product is freely 
exposed to the air of the storage room. 
Of course, enzymatic action is one of 
the principal causes of oxidation, and 
the higher the storage temperatures 
and the greater the amount of oxygen 
present the more rapid such action will 
be. 
All of these forms of damage during 
storage may be minimized or entirely 
eliminated by properly packaging the 
product before it is quick frozen, 
thereby preventing loss of moisture and 
contact with the air of the storage 
room. It is essential that the products 
be frozen in moulds, or packaged before 
rather than after freezing, because 
individually frozen pieces are unyield- 
ing and of irregular shape, and cannot 
be fitted into containers without the 
loss of much space and the inclusion of 
air which accelerates oxidation. 

There is room for a great deal of 
difference of opinion on the question of 
the right kind of containers to use for 
various fruits and vegetables. Mr. 
Birdseye pointed out some of the essen- 
tial features which should characterize 
any type of container used for this pur- 
pose. For the retail trade the indi- 
vidual packages should be reasonably 
small, both for the convenience of the 
purchaser, and to facilitate quick-freez- 
ing. Even packages for bulk products 
should not be of such a shape or size 
as to slow up freezing too greatly. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
containers be substantially moisture- 
vapor proof and air tight, for in such a 
package only can desiccation and 
enzymatic action be controlled. For 


many juicy products containers must be. 


liquid-tight. If they can be made trans- 
parent, at least over a portion of their 
area, their salability will be increased. 


Whether small or large they should 
be compactly filled and of such shape 
as to facilitate the storage or shipment 
of a maximum quantity of product in a 
minimum space. For many products, 
both animal and vegetable, vacuum 
packing is highly desired. 

a 
FROZEN FOOD FLAVOR. 

That quick-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables cannot be stored indefinitely 
without loss of color and flavor is in- 
dicated by tests and experiments made 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Speaking on this subject at the recent 
meeting of the Food Marketing Re- 
search Council, C. A. Magoon, senior 
bacteriologist of the department, said: 

“If appearance and palatability of a 
food product have any bearing at all on 
sales, then the packer and distributor 
of frozen fruits and vegetables must 
find more practical means to prevent 
oxidation of their products during their 
preparation, storage and consequent 
handling. 

“In the case of vegetables, such as 
peas, string beans and corn, very notice- 
able flavor changes occur. Here the 
product takes on a hay-like taste, simi- 
lar to that observed in dried vegetables 
manufactured during the World War. 
This deterioration in the flavor of dried 
vegetables was without doubt largely 
responsible for the demise of the vege- 
table drying industry, and unless effec- 
tive means are found to prevent the de- 
velopment of this flavor in frozen vege- 
tables their future will without ques- 
tion be exceedingly brief. 

“The exact nature of this change in 
flavor in frozen vegetables has not been 
investigated thoroughly. Oxidation 
processes, without doubt, have some- 
thing to do with it, and that it is the 
result of enzyme activity appears cer- 
tain. It proceeds slowly at first in the 
stored product, but within a few months 
or less becomes quite noticeable. From 
that time on the deterioration is rapid 
and the product soon becomes unsalable. 


“It is particularly important that 
during storage, transportation and dis- 
tribution no opportunity for temporary 


thawing be given. Under such condi- 
tions deterioration in flavor is very 
prompt. 


“Preliminary scalding or blanching of 
the raw product to destroy the enzymes 
present prior to freezing seems to offer 
some hope of meeting this — suc- 
cessfully, but the reliability of this 
method is yet to be proved. It is pos- 
sible that storage temperatures con- 
siderably lower than those now in use 
may aid in overcoming this difficulty, 
but for the present early consumption 
of the frozen products seems to be in- 
eee as the safest course to fol- 
ow. 


COOLER PLANT ACCIDENTS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
engineer to get capacity out of the 
plant, and if repairs have to be made 
he has ample room to pump out the 
parts of apparatus and store his am- 
monia. There are many plants where 
receivers are too small and the engineer 
has to resort to getting empty cylin- 
ders and withdraw the ammonia from 
the plant in order to make repairs. 
Ammonia should not be withdrawn from 
a plant into cylinders without weigh- 
ing the ammonia placed in each cylin- 
der, overfilling these cylinders is very 

dangerous. 

urging foul gases and air from the 
ammonia system is very important and 
practically eliminates the extreme high 
pressures by using a non-condensable 
gas separator. These machines remove 
the undesirable gases which are located 
above the liquid level of the receiver. 
Air being heavier than ammonia gas 
will go to receiver instead of to top of 
condenser. 

No-freeze back control valves and 
multi-feed headers will eliminate many 
hazards in the refrigeration plant in so 
far as keeping a proper temperature 
difference and no slugging over to ma- 
chine. 

Instal Pipe Rigidly. 

The cooling water is the only agent 
that removes all the heat from the re- 
frigerating plant. Therefore consider- 
able care should be taken to distribute 
it umformly over condensers and 
other apparatus, and keep condensers 
free from scale forming matter. The 
hazards of leaks in ammonia pipe lines 
and fittings can be greatly eliminated 
by rigid hangers and supports. If pos- 
sible, all piping should be put up so 
men can get to them with ease in case 


* of repairs. 


Ammonia purifiers or regenerators if 
properly used will eliminate many 
troubles in refrigeration plants, this ap- 
paratus separates the oil and other im- 
purities from the ammonia and restores 


the good ammonia back to the system. . 


The low pressure side or the evap- 
orating apparatus consists of many dif- 
ferent types, such as freezing coils, 
brine coolers, air coolers and condition- 
ers. The operating engineer can avoid 
many hazards by making himself 
familiar with every apparatus of this 
kind and keeping the gravity of the 
brine at proper strength as the type of 
apparatus may require. 

It is really a fact that most plants, 
some of them very large plants, operate 
on too light a charge of ammonia, and 
paying very little attention to the grav- 
ity of their brine, cause great losses 
in a year’s time. Here is where the 
N. A. P. R. E. has done some wonder- 
ful work through its lecture course, in- 
structing the operating engineer in han- 
dling the chemicals required in the re- 
frigerating plant, which means fewer 
hazards. 

Safety Don’ts. 

A few “Don’ts” for safety in opera- 
tion of the plant: 

Don’t attempt to run your plant with 
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insufficient charge of ammonia; if you 
do, you lose in capacity and fuel. 

Don’t run your plant without gauge 
glass on the receiver. Unless the gauge 
glass shows sufficient ammonia you 
may lose your liquid seal between the 
condenser and freezing coils, thus cir- 
culating gas instead of liquid ammonia. 

Don’t purge by hand. Use a non- 
condensable gas separator which sep- 
arates foul gases and air from the am- 
monia while plant is in operation. 

Don’t pump an unnecessary vacuum 
on the ammonia system, = may start 
leaks. Never subject submerged coils 
to a vacuum test, always use pressure; 
this is safer. 

Don’t place cylinders full of ammo- 
nia on hot floors, steam lines or near 
boilers. The heat will expand them and 
explosions have occurred on account of 
carelessness. 

Don’t run your liquid ammonia lines 
over boilers or alongside of steam or hot 
water pon. Hazards will be elim- 
inated by following this rule. 

Don’t open an ammonia joint before 
venting same carefully. You may think 
the pipe is empty, but valves may leak 
and it is safer to first “crack the joint” 
by loosening it only. 

Don’t run your plant without ther- 
mometers in suction and discharge line. 
Reading these regularly will enable you 
to run plant more economically and 
safely. 

Don’t use small lines to convey liquid 
from condensers to receiver. Give 
liquid a free flow by using nothing less 
than 1-in. pi on atmospheric con- 
densers, and larger on shell and tube 
type. Many hazards are overcome in 
this way. Condensers are for the pur- 
ose of Nquifying refrigerant, not for 
iquid ‘storage. 

Many other hazards are eliminated 
by the operating engineer by construc- 
tive thinking. It is true we have made 
wonderful progress in refrigeration up 
to date, but greater things will be done 
in the future by thinking constructively. 
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Mathieson Ammonia 


Anhydrous and Aqua 

CHLORINE PRODUCTS 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

H T H (uyveocntorite) 

BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asn) 

The and the complete 
, efficient i tee to every 

ein cal cote. 

The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {in<.} 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA — 


COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 


FOG FREEZING EXPERT COMING. 

M. T. Zarotschenzeff, well-known in 
the meat industry for his pioneer work 
in the development of quick-freezing 
methods, particularly the fog or mist 
system, expects to visit the United 
States again this Spring to confer with 
producers of quick-frozen products who 
are interested in his methods. 

During the past 18 months Mr. 
Zarotschenzeff has been associated with 
the Liverpool Refrigeration Co., Liver- 
pool, England, in developing and per- 

ecting quick-freezing methods. At the 
present time he reports that a number 
of quick-freezing plants using the fog 
system are being constructed in 
Europe, the Argentine, South Africa 
and Australia. Samples of fish, meats 
and meat products frozen by the “Z” 
or fog method will be brought to Amer- 
ica by Mr.. Zarotschenzeff. 

a 


SWIFT SELLS CAR LINES. 


Swift & Company has sold its entire 
fleet of refrigerator, tank and stock 
cars, totaling 6,000 units and handling 
200,000 carloads of traffic yearly, to the 
General American Tank Car Corpora- 


tion. The terms under which the owner- 
ship passed were not disclosed, al- 
though it has been stated that Swift & 
Company will retain the cars in its ser- 
vice under a long-term lease from the 
purchasing company. 

In commenting on the transaction 
Alden B. Swift, vice president of Swift 
& Company, said: “The General Ameri- 
can was the logical organization to 
handle an operation of this magnitude 
and importance and to cope with the 
transportation problems that may arise 
in the future. Its wide experience in 
freight car operation, its diversified 
equipment and its vast facilities and 
resources make it the best agency to 
cooperate with us in working out a 
sound economic car operating pro- 
gram.” 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Construction work has started on a 
new ice and cold storage plant for the 
ae Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ozark, 

rk. 

Plans for an ice manufacturing andj 
cold storage plant are being prepared 
by the Southwest Food & Refrigerating 
Co., Tampa, Fla. 

A cold storage plant is being con. 
structed in Newport, Vt., by Silas J, 
Cushing. 

The immediate construction of the 
first unit of a $100,000 cold storage 
plant at Olympia, Wash., is being con- 
sidered. 

A cold storage building with a capac- 
ity of 50,000 cu. ft. is being erected in 
Salem, Ore., by the City Ice Works 
and Cold Storage. Additional refrig- 
erating equipment will also be installed, 

Central Power & Light Co., York- 
town, Tex., is considering the erection 
of a cold storage plant. 

West Coast Fruit Co., Clearwater, 
Fla., has completed a pre-cooling plant 
with a capacity of 25 cars daily. 

Fresno Consumers Ice Co., Fresno, 

















Calif., has awarded contracts for al- 
terations to its cold storage plant. The 
work will cost about $25,000. 

Canadian National Railways is plan- 
ning the construction of a cold storage 
warehouse, to cost $200,000, in Toronto, 

Overland Terminal Warehouse, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has awarded contracts 
for the construction of a cold storage 
warehouse to cost about $1,000,000. 

Modernization of the plant of the 
Ohio Ice Co., Zanesville, O., is contem- 
plated. 

Southern Produce Co., Flatonia, Tex, 
will increase its cold storage fac 
by the construction of additional re 
frigerated rooms. 

A cold storage plant to cost about 
$20,000 is being planned by the Santa 
Monica Ice Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Wm. A. Sailer will build an ice ~ 
to cost about $100,000 in Monroe, 

Additional machinery will be ins 
in the plant of Rosebud Ice Co., Fre 
mont, O. 


























Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Bal Md, 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 




















NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 
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Two Kinds of Editors— 


bring you the news you read 
in your Business Paper... 


Two KINDS of news go into a business paper. One 
kind is the news that you read in the editorial pages 
—news of new ideas, new practices and plans. 

The other is the news you need in the advertising 
pages—news that tells you what to buy to put those 
plans into effect, news that tells you where to buy it 


and whom to buy it from. 
% % % 





TWO KINDS of men make your business paper. One 
is the editor, interpreting to you the news of your 
business or industry. 

The other is the advertising representative, inter- 
preting you and your needs to those in position to 
serve you. He studies as a group, readers of the paper 
he represents. Then he goes to the makers of mer- 
chandise and machinery, of supplies and equipment. 
He tells them what you want to know about the things 
they have to sell. He guides them in presenting the 
news of their products or their services. He helps 
them to sell efficiently. He helps you to buy intelli- 
gently. He renders an important service to them and 


A Gyo~ or 
: é If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news 








THis SYMBOL identifies an in the advertising pages of your business paper. 
honest, known, paid cireu- you are a reader with something to sell, pro y 
lation; straightforward the service of the advertising representative. Let him 
business methods, and edi- * ° 
isvialetnndants thet incurs show you how to reach a rich, responsive, selected 
reader interest...These are 

pe i a: market for your product through the pages of the 
uable advertising medium. business press. 






THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER IS A MEMBER OF 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
_TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 



























Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
For further 
write The National 
Old Colony’ Bidg., 


and allied industries. 


information, 
Provisioner, 
Chicago, IIL 


PAYING FREIGHT CHARGES. 


In the case entitled “In re Section 3 
of Interstate Commerce Act as amended 
February 28, 1920, and March 4, 1927” 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been giving consideration to re- 
quested charges in the rules governing 
payment of freight, icing and demur- 


rage charges. 


Their report (171 I. C. C. 268) was 
released to the public on Feb. 16, 1931, 


and provides as follows: 


That where a carrier is satisfied to 
extend credit to reliable shippers they 
may arrange to do so, after taking pre- 
cautions to assure payment, by extend- 
ing a limit of 48 hours’ time for the 
In certain 
instances where freight might be de- 
layed, equipment interfered with, etc., 


payment of such charges. 


they may extend a limit of 96 hours. 


These limits are computed from the 
first MIDNIGHT after the bill is pre- 
sented or mailed. The postmark shall 
The 
time of payment shall be deemed to be 
the time when acceptable and valid 
checks, drafts or money orders are de- 
livered to the carrier, or deposited in 
Here, also, the postmark 
shall determine any dispute as to time. 


determine any dispute as to time. 


the mails. 


Paying Bills for Icing Cars. 


Icing bills, when the amounts cannot 
be ascertained at time shipments are 
delivered, may be rendered within 15 
days after the end of the calendar 
month in which the service was ren- 
dered. Shippers then have 15 days in 
which to ascertain their correctness and 


make payment thereof. 


Demurrage bills, except under aver- 
age agreements, are payable the same 
Demurrage bills ac- 
cruing under average agreements may 
be rendered within 15 days after the 
end of such period and the shipper may 
be allowed 15 days after presentation 
of the bill to ascertain its correctness 


as other charges. 


and make payment thereof. 


On undercharges presented after 
freight is delivered and other charges 
paid, the carrier may allow 30 days for 
the shipper to ascertain the correctness 
of the bill and make payment thereof. 

Although the Commission makes 
clear its intent to punish carriers or 
shippers who violate these rules, pack- 
ers will note that they may only be re- 


quired to pay the LAWFUL CHARGES, an 


if any railroad agent tries to force 
them to pay an unlawful charge merely 
because it is rendered by him, the facts 
should be referred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington, 
D. C., or to the executives of the rail- 


road 
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SUSPEND ORDER BUYING FIRMS. 


Forty St. Louis livestock commission 
firms, whose registrations under the 
packer and stock yards act were sus- 
pended for ninety days by order of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde, have an- 
nounced that they will appeal to the 
courts. The suspension order was 
based on charges that these firms had 
boycotted the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers’ Association and the National 
Order Buying Co., cooperative organ- 
ization of producers, 

W. A. Moody, president of the St. 
Louis Live Stock Exchange, declared 
that the attack on the old-line livestock 
commission firms “is but part of a well- 
defined plan of those who favor social- 
ization of all industry to put us out of 
business.” 

“Many of our exchange firms have 
been in business from twenty-five to 
forty years,” he said. “Few lines of 
business show as small a margin of 
profit as do ours. The fact that on 
the great markets of this country the 
old line firms handle the vast bulk of 
the stock raised and fed in the United 
States leads us to the belief that an 
overwhelming majority of the farmers 



























believe in our integrity and e 
“Oceans of propaganda have Tsay 
disseminated by press, radio, ho cea 
gans and through federal an 
bulletins — the established 
change methods of doing business, 


“I believe that the very. wor: 
that could happen to the a 
farmer and feeder would be the 
ation of the exchange ders fae 
order buyers and traders from 


market.” 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW Wee 


Imports of meats and _ products 
New York, week ended Feb. 21, 1981: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Canada—Pork cuts .................. 
Canada—Smoked pork 
Canada—Pork sausage 
Canada—Cooked pork 
Canada—Cured hams 


eee eee meme eenne 








Canada—Meat products .............. 198 
Denmark—Liverpaste ................. 340 
Denmark—Meat products ............ ne 
England—Ox tongues ................ 405 
England—Extract of beef............. 1,820 thy 
France—Meat products .............., 1,571 
Germany—Sausage ................... 4,957 
Germany—Meat products ............. 37, = 
Holland—Pork cuts ........+.2scccces a 
Hollan eo in EEE 2,621 
Holland—Smoked hams .............. 1,200 
Holland—Sausage ..........-...see08, 1,54 
Holland—Canned meats .............. 8 
Italy—Sausage .........ssecceeceveces yr 
Italy—Meat products ................. EY 
Norway—Sausage .........cececcceees 690 





Packers Continue to Take Cut-Out Losses 


Hog receipts at the 11 principal mar- 
kets during the first four days of the 
week were somewhat smaller than those 
of the same period a week and a year 
ago. This resulted in stronger live 
prices and a narrowing of the spread 
between light and heavy hogs. A lar- 
ger percentage of light hogs are evi- 
dent in the runs and the day to day 
average price at Chicago was higher 
than a week earlier. 

Meat demand has continued slow, ac- 
centuated somewhat by the opening of 
the Lenten season. However, toward 
the close of the current week prices of 
pork loins showed some improvement 
but fresh shoulders, butts, trimmings 
and other cuts were weak. 


Three of the four averages of hogs 
on which cutting tests are figured show 
cutting losses ranging from $1.54 on 
the 200 lb. average to $2.47 per hog 
on the 225 to 250 lb. range. 

With consignment of pork to the 
freezers continuing heavy, with demand 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 me 
Ibs. Ibs. Iba lbs 
RR RE eR NR, CARL en $2.08 $1.70 $1.55 
EE 6c aS 0 Sn dO tind 2 do bed bs dS udICSEKwL eS CSS 46 42 39 
EE EE nc dinweueua 44 Gass Kanbon se vee ohare 41 41 41 
Pork Les “Tolade OD dahinnwimanekagds baer ous 1.11 1.01 84 
SCC. ccehe yd ccuspucnatat tose © 1.65 1.51 .14 
ay | SERRE Sore Tots pee ey eee” eres ‘ae sie .49 
as cane etna lsat acdc ane nieaxes che Se .08 27 
Plates DIED an vodasse ied saN es acie etn ease -10 ll 14 
PE Ce ca ci ah Carn egae ps eacabeseead wer 13 15 15 
yy 5 ‘ard, ET MS, cave cgentAsedet avn Nenaks -98 1.07 -98 
ED TEE 5 a 0.0 6 0.90.64 .000 0p 0: 00ied wens 0040006, .08 O07 OT 
Regular Nae abba nahdth tes bibh bbneebs aes -10 -10 10 
ER a che wks PA SescaS his ov aon ged ths gue 03 08 -08 
SE ln aac cu s6S~ = 664 Mab 0000 oe phew schoo tus -02 01 01 
EE ED SB Saice ce sccccesgsséercicetesedevessee -04 08 .08 
Setee Rts VON once ccc na diessacnsince $7.19 $6.70 $6.20 
Total cutting yiedd ...ccccccccsccsccceccs 66.00% 68.00% 70.00% 
Crediting = and apeeite ae to ug ® — total ones ss bog 3 i... deducting f 
sum the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following resu 
Loss TSEC RAEN FSA PP UD: FI gage $ .45 $77 oe 


for all meats relatively light and with 
the prospect of holding much of this 
product tor some time, it would 
that a slight let-up in hog 

should furnish little incentive for high- 
er prices. 

Packers have less to be concerned 
about if their fresh cuts move out at 
a profit and if product goes me 
at or below the going market price, 
when product enters the freezer or th 
curing cellar at costs from 1 to Se over 
the market, there is a co 
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initial handicap to be overcome, 3 
Therefore cut-out values should 
watched closely. The following results 
are based on the average prices of 
product and of live hogs at 
during the first four days of the a 
rent week as shown in THE NATiOMd 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVE 
Arbitrary credits for edible and inet 
ble by-products and arbitrary costs ar 
used in figuring these tests. 
packer should figure these tests 
basis of his own costs and credits, ani 
buy his hogs so they will show no 
in the light of current market 
rather than on the basis of what! 
hopes to get for the product some 
in the future. Be 
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qrade Fair—Market Slightly Steadier 
_Hedging Continues — Investment 
Lard Buying On—Hog Run Compara- 
tively Liberal—Cash Trade Fairly 
Good. 


There was a fair volume of activity 
in hog products the past week, par- 
ticularly in the lard market, and prices 
were slightly steadier, although at no 
time did the market display any par- 
tiular strength. Hedging pressure 
continued in evidence, with packer and 
warehouse brokers on the selling side 
of lard, while the absorption was 
through commission houses and shorts, 
with the market stimulated at times 
by rallies in grains. Speculative in- 
yestment buying of lard was again re- 
ported in the market, but this was more 
or less of an orderly character, and 
apparently for the long pull, as it was 
centered mainly in the late deliveries. 
The hog run comparatively was liberal, 
but the hog market was _ slightly 
steadier than last week, while cash de- 
mand on the whole was fairly good. — 

The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago continued to sag gradually, as it 
has throughout the winter season. Dur- 
ing the week ended February 21, re- 
ceipts at seven leading markets totaled 
514,846 head, with the average. price 
$6.92, against 586,831 head and an aver- 
age price of $7.12 the previous week. 
In the same week last year receipts 
were 527,227 head and the average 
price $10.80. The average hog price at 
one time last week was down to $6.85, 
the lowest recorded since mid-Decem- 
ber, 1928. The market rallied later to 
$7.10. The average price of cattle like- 
wise was lower at $8.29, compared with 
$8.44 the previous week and $12.56 the 
same week a year ago. 

The fact that hog prices showed a 
decidedly narrowing tendency was at- 
tracting considerable attention in the 
trade, and was apparently due to cur- 
rent sales of underweight fall-far- 
rowed shoats. 


Hog Receipts Smaller. 

Receipts of hogs at leading western 
markets during the week ended Feb- 
wary 21, were about 592,000, against 
667,000 the previous week and 608,000 
the same week last year. It appeared 
as though the recent price declines had 
slowed up the marketings slightly, but 
receipts since November 1 have been 
about 9,873,000, compared with 10,455,- 
000 the same time in 1929-30. 

The open J of hogs at Chicago since 
November 1 this season has been 2,828,- 
000 against 2,756,000 the previous year, 
and 2,949,000 head two seasons ago. 

The outward movement ofi product 
was on a goodly scale, reports to the 
contrary notwithstanding, while a fair 
domestic business appeared to be under 
way. In cotton oil circles, there was 
considerably further discussion relative 
to lard eating into the compound trade, 
and although further accumulations of 
lard supplies in the near future are 
generally anticipated, the stocks of lard, 
comparatively, are not large. A great 
deal will depend on the attitude of the 
hog raiser, but the trade appears to be 
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of the impression that the movement 
of hogs will hold up comparatively well 
the next few weeks. 

Exports Continue to Decline. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended February 14 were 17,885,- 
000 Ibs., of which 10,239,000 lbs. were 
to the United Kingdom, 3,501,000 
Ibs. to Germany, 1,501,000 Ibs. to 
the Netherlands, 1,242,000 lbs. to Cuba 
and 1,402,000 lbs. to other countries 
compared with exports the same week 
last year of 14,734,000 lbs. The exports 
of lard January 1 to February 14 
officially totaled, 95,771,000 lbs., against 
102,617,000 Ibs. the same time a year 
ago. The outward movement of hams 
and shoulders, including Wiltshires, for 
the week ended February 14, was 597,- 
000 Ibs., against 1,095,000 lbs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 1,804,000 
lbs., against 3,546,000, Ibs. last year; 
pickled pork, 236,000 lbs., against 301,- 
000 Ibs. a year ago. 

A statement by C. B. Denman, mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm Board, said in 
part: “While recently considerable pub- 
licity has been given to the fact that 
some commodities have not reflected the 
price declines in raw products, there is 
no occasion for this being true of fresh 
beef, veal, pork and lamb, as most 
wholesale prices are from 25 to 35 per 
cent under those of a year ago, and 
consumers should be getting the ad- 
vantage of them through reductions in 
retail prices. 

“A comparison of wholesale dressed 
meat prices at Chicago for the week 
ended February 14 with the same week 
a year ago indicates substantial de- 
clines. Wholesale prices of fresh beef 
show declines of from 27 to 36 per cent 
and veal from 24 to 31 per cent. Fresh 
pork chops, loins, and shoulders showed 
declines of 28 to 36 per cent. Lambs, 
which had already broken sharply a 
year ago, showed additional losses of 
from 14 to 22 per cent. If the full 
benefit of these reduced wholesale 
prices are reflected to consumers by 
distributors, meat and meat products 
should be attractive to buyers.” 

PORK—The market was quiet but 
steady in the east with mess quoted 
$26.50; family, $27.50; fat backs, 
$18.50 to $23.50. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market about steady. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $8.65@ 
8.75; middle western, $8.50@8.60; city, 
8%c; refined Continent, 8%c; South 
America, 9%c; Brazil kegs, 10%c; 
compound, car lots, 9%c, smaller lots 
10c. At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 5c under March; 
loose lard, 70c under March, and leaf 
lard, 88%4c under March. 

BEEF—The market was quiet, but 
prices ruled steady, in a routine trade. 
At New York, mess was nominal; packet 
quoted at $15.00@16.00; family, $17.00 
@18.50; extra India mess, $34.00@ 
36.00; No. 1, canned corned beef, $3.25; 
No. 2, $5.50; 6 lb. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 
per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








Provision and Lard Markets 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended February 21, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

to 

Feb. 

21, 

1931. 


Ja: 
——Week ended———__ ‘31 
7. Feb. Feb. 


’ 22, 14, 
1931. 1930. 1931. 
M lbs. Mibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
576 «1,071 597 =: 9,131 

13 ‘aa 38 

532 898 566 8,236 

Other 2 isne dane 23 

Cuba 81 23 301 

Other countries .... ll 137 533 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

923 3,372 1,804 10,705 

63 237 50 510 

695 -2,500 1,659 7,815 

62 469 62 815 

mu 112 

22 453 


gium 
United Kingdom ... 
Europe 


5 
26 


rmany 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Europe 

Cuba 


15,539 17,885 115,080 
5,433 3,501 27,029 
2,283 1,501 4,876 
4,678 10,239 48,587 

463 456 7,043 
1,480 1,242 10,472 
1,202 946 17,073 
PICKLED PORK. 


To Germany 
Netherlands 


Other Europe 
Cuba 


Other countries .... 


236 48=. 2,212 
4 48 312 
Other Europe 25 3 
Canada 62 148 
Other countries .... 37 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended February 21, 1931. 

Hams and 


shoulders, Bacon, 
_M Ibs. 


67 
674 
1,159 


Pickled 
pork, 
M lbs. 


Lard, 
M lbs. M< Ibs. 


923 
1 
425 
58 
20 
419 


New Orleans 

New York 

Philadelphia 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Feb. 21, 1931, with comparisons: _ 

Cor. 


ended week, 


Feb. 21. 


Prev. 

week. 
9,188 
1,215 
carcasses. . 210 
10,421 
25,182 
2,178 


246,056 
2,895,214 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses... 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, 
Veals, carcasses. . 

Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. z 
Beef cuts, lbs 300,403 
Pee, Ti os kes 2,916,173 


8,406 

13,657 

51,725 

70,719 

BS 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Feb. 21, 1931, amounted to 
6,793 metric tons, compared with 5,094 


metric tons for the same week of last 
year. 
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PACKER HIDES 


HEAVY NATIVE STEER 
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SEASONAL TREND IN BY-PRODUCT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of by-products prices 
during 1930 compared with the trends of 
1929 and 1928. 

By-products prices show a less sat- 
isfactory picture during 1930 than do 
any other class of materials produced 
in the meat packing industry. 

The production of these materials 
has no relationship to demand, so that 
no such influence could be brought to 
bear from that standpoint as has been 
possible in so many other industries. 
The outlet for all of these products is 
to be found in a market not only in- 
fiuenced materially by the general eco- 
nomic situation but by many highly 
competitive products, most of which are 
imported from other countries with 
little tariff handicap. 

Hides.—At the time of the break in 
security and raw material markets in 
general late in 1929, raw hide values 
had been already pretty thoroughly 
liquidated from the high prices reached 
in 1928. Consequently during the early 
part of 1930 prices remained compara- 
tively steady, but this turned out to be 
only temporary. Raw materials of all 
descriptions, including hides, continued 
to decline and this was further aggra- 
vated by a drastic decline in the pro- 
duction of shoes. 

As a result, producers were com- 
pelled to make continued concessions 
to move their hides, even the best grade 
of summer take-off. Raw hides have 
not accumulated to any extent any- 
where in the world. Producers of hides 
have moved them at going prices dur- 
ing the whole period of the decline. 

: bright spot in the hide situation 
is the fact that numerous leather sub- 
stitutes which find a market when 
hides are high are abandoned at the 
bottom of a hide cycle. This leaves 
wider outlets for hides when recovery 
commences. 

_ Oleo Oil—There was some strength 
in the oleo oil market during the early 
months of 1930 but by the end of May 
the market commenced a further de- 
cline which brought prices to a very 
low level by the close of the year. In 


addition to the competition suffered by 
oleo oil in this country as a result of 
the wide utilization of vegetable oils, 
both domestic and imported, the prod- 
uct has found a very limited outlet in 
the export trade especially in Europe 
where formerly large quantities were 
used. Now the competition of hydro- 
genated whale and other fish oils and 
cheap Oriental vegetable oils has re- 
duced the European outlet to a low 
level. Also the output of oleo oil in 
the United States during the year was 
large because of the supplies of heavy 
fat cattle which produce higher per- 
centages of fat for the manufacture of 
this product than do less well finished 
cattle. 

Tallow and Grease.—The situation in 
the market for oleo oil is directly re- 
flected in the market for these prod- 
ucts. Lower grade vegetable fats are 
competing sharply with these animal 
fats for all edible and inedible purposes 
and many edible tallows find their way 
to the soap kettle because there is no 
outlet for them through edible chan- 
nels. The market for white grease has 
been narrowed further by the ban 
placed by many foreign countries on an 
edible product in the manufacture of 
which white grease found extensive use. 
Production of white grease has been 
somewhat larger due to the low price 
of lard, as many fats that could well 
be rendered for edible purpose are not 
worth the expense involved in their 
preparation and are disposed of through 
inedible channels. 

~ Ge 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 24, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 3% @3%c Ib.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 444@ 

4%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks 

N. Y., 45c Ib.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 

bbls., N. Y., 7@7%c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 8%@9c lb.; 
crude corn oil, 9@9%c Ib.; olive oil 
foots, 64% @6%c |b.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 80@85c per gal.; crude soya 
bean oil, 9424@10c lb. imported; _ 
kernel oil, 734@8c lb., all bbls., N. Y. 

Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 5@5%e 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 54@ 
5%c Ib.; glycerine, soaplye, 6%@7c 
Ib.; glycerine, C. P., 18%@14c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 


ed 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
«Special Letter to The National Provisioner,) 
New York, Feb. 25, 1931.—The price 

of the Chilean nitrate of soda has been 

reduced to $2.05 per 100 Ibs. ex veggel 

Atlantic and Gulf ports to fertilizer 

manufacturers and mixers. bed 

to the dealers is $2.08 ex vessel the 
ports. The demand for this material 
has improved a little of late. 

The leading producers are quoting 
sulphate at $35.00 to $36.00 per ton in 
bulk, basis ex vessel the ports, but re- 
sale lots are being offered at conces- 
sions under these prices. : 

The last sale of ground dried blood 
= * a ae = of ammonia fob. 

ew York, with sellers quoti 

@2.70. The market is fat po 

cleaned out of stocks at present. 

Ground tankage is being quoted at 
about $2.70 and 10c with some sales 
having been made as low as $2.40 and 
10c. Unground tankage is offered at 
$2.25 and 10c. Buying interest in both 
of these materials is very limited, in 
fact, trading in all fertilizer ma‘ 
is being done on a limited basis. 


ee 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fet- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended February 21, 19381: 





Week Cor. 

end Prev. by 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 21. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,526 2,350 
Cows, carcasses ...... 749 127 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 299 200 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,649 1,804 
, C@FCasses ..... 12,566 11,815 
Mutton, carcasses 1,067 625 
WOU, SOR.  cccccsvances 404 600,506 

Local slaughters: 
MOD csatsesosecectia 1,488 1,584 
EN Sa chance basshmess 2,285 1,959 
MEE. Scat usecasieseace 16,842 15,289 
BED dvcoccicccdesepes 5,428 5,214 
—_@— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meals 
at Boston for the week ended Februaty 
21, 1931, with comparisons: : 


ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats Feb. 21. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,529 2,430 

» CArcasses, ...... 1,769 1,698 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 46 97 
Veals, carcasses ...... ,829 1,747 
, carcasses ..... 19,7388 19,270 
Mutton, carcasses 765 854 
POR, BS. chine ccessves 661,611 562,525 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Quite a little trading de- 
yeloped in the tallow market at New 
York the latter part of last week. It 
was estimated in some quarters that 
several hundred thousand — pounds 
changed hands. After establishing a 
new low for extra at 3%c, f.o.b. New 
York, the market recovered immediate- 
ly to 3%c f.o.b. and has ruled quiet and 
frmer, on the whole, at that level. This 
pusiness placed producers in a better 

sition, and with the steadier feeling 
in other markets and in stocks, senti- 
ment in tallow turned for the better. 

Consumers, however, were not in- 
clined to climb for supplies, being in a 
satisfactory position. In several direc- 
tions, it was said that at the moment 
there was little or no tallow on the 
market. While some had predicted 3%c 
extra tallow at New York, they were 
less confident owing to the recent de- 
velopments, although there was no ma- 
terial strengthening in tallow competi- 
tive quarters. BSS. 

At the same time, report indicated 
that soapers were experiencing a com- 
paratively lighter trade of late. This 
also appears to have made for an await- 
ing attitude. However, the general im- 
pression is that soap business will con- 
tinue good. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3%c; extra, 3%c; edible, 5c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market ruled quiet 
with some holiday interruption. Buy- 
ers were inactive, but holders were 
offering sparingly. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 444c; fancy, 4%c; prime 
packer, 4c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 24%@ 
25ec. 
At the London auction, 982 casks 
were offered and 89 sold, prices declin- 
ing 1@8s from the previous sales. Mut- 
ton was quoted at 23s@25s 6d; beef at 
20@23s; good mixed, at 18@20s. At 
Liverpool, Australian tallow was un- 
changed to 6d lower for the week. Fine 
was quoted at. 23s 6d; good mixed 21s. 

STEARINE—Recent domestic and 
export business in stearine made for a 
stronger market at New York. Oleo 
was quoted at 7% @7%c. At Chicago, 
oleo was steady at 7c. 

OLEO OIL—While there has been a 
fair domestic export trade of late, the 
market was about steady. Extra New 
York was quoted at 644@7c; prime, 5% 
@6c; lower grades, 5%c. At Chicago, 
rg was quiet and about steady at 

Cc. 


See page 41 for later markets. 


LARD OIL—Buying interest was 
small and routine, and the market was 
easier under liberal offerings. At New 
York, edible was quoted at 12%c; ex- 
tra winter, 944c; extra, 8%c; extra No. 
1, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 7%c. 
_NEATSFOOT OIL—With demand 
light and scattered and raw materials 
easier, an unsteady tone prevailed. Pure 
oil at New York was quoted at 10%c; 
extra, 844c; No. 1, 8%c; cold test, 15c. 














_ GREASES—There was no outstand- 


ing development in the market for 
— in the East the past week. 
le, on the whole, was quiet and of 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


a routine nature, with a disposition still 
in evidence to await developments. 
Buying interest in nearby greases was 
very limited, although consumers dis- 
played some interest in later deliveries, 
this being regarded as due partly to a 
bought-up position on the part of soap- 
ers. There is still considerable gossip 
relative to buyers having a lack of stor- 
age facilities, nevertheless sellers were 
not pushing business. In some quar- 
ters there was a feeling that prices 
might be shaded on bids. 

At New York, brown was quoted at 
2% @38c; yellow and house, 2%@3%c; 
A white, 34@3%c; B white, 3@3%c; 
choice white, 4%@b5c nominal. 

At Chicago, the grease markets were 
more or less quiet. Buyers were hold- 
ing off, while producers were offering 
sparingly around the current levels. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 2% 
@2%c; yellow, 25@2%c; B white, 3% 
@3%c; A white, 34c, and choice white, 
all hog, at 3%c. 


—— 4 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, February 26, 1931. 


Blood. 


Blood is being offered at $2.40@2.50, 
—— buyer’s ideas are somewhat 
ower. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................. $2.40@2.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market continues easy and prices 

are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.00@2.25 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.00@2.25 & 10c 
EAE BONER nkcericncnsansdeceeae 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

per ton 30. 


See ee eee reer ereseeeee 


Packinghouse Feeds. 

Product continues in fair demand. 
Prices are quoted on carload basis, 
f.o.b. producing plants. 


Digester tankage, meat meal...... $ 
Meat and bone scraps, 50% 


_ \ 
Ra Nc 
wy -eabler nis 
4 


4 ; 


are accurate and dependable. 


eat = CONTROL 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market for fertilizer materials 
continues quiet with little or no trad- 
ing reported. Prices are nominal. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am.$ 2.25@ 2.35 & 10c 
Low and ungr., 69% am. 2.25@ 2.35 & 10c 


tone lankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16.00 
Hoof meal 2.00@ 2.25 


Cee tem eee en eenenee . 


Cracklings. 
The crackling market shows little 
change. Little business is passing. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
WE TOOUE © oc cana s cdodenenecsen $ .50 55 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 35.00@40.00n 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ @32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............. 22.00@23.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 18.00@20.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
SERS: GER DORNDS 6:5 vos nbcctcsocsdes 65.00@110.00 
ORO: BORE 04 scccadisacias cccaweens 20. 25. 
PORE DONE i ccuccipoccncisscescceians 16.00@17.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little activity reported. Prices are 
mostly nominal. 


Per Ton. 
WE CUE Sine y secis nba cveekavapecens $28. 30.00 
COREE CRON yes ciisgecccinennetietends 42.00@45.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style)........ 28. 30.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)........ 20. 22.00 
TOU: SG 4 ks omncetvabadesdawante 125.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 23. 24.00 
SD, RE dvi iid cacidce ene isace 28.00@30.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 2% 


Animal Hair. 


The animal hair market is very quiet. 
Prices are nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 1 1%c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 5 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... + 5c 
Cattle switches, each*................ 1 2c 





* According to count. 
——_@——- 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, to Feb. 25, 1931, totaled 32,551,- 
187 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,222,- 
000 Ibs.; stearine, none. 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
TZ that will give you the best results. 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago—2725 Greenview Ave. 
Also 41 


New York—231 E. 46th St. 
cities 


OWERS REGULATOR Co. 





THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Margarine Industry Makes Substantial 
Gain in Value of Production 


Total shipments or deliveries of oleo- 
margarine and other butter substitutes 
in 1929 by manufacturers in the United 
States amounted to 345,700,157 Ibs., 
valued at $56,914,755 (at f.o.b. factory 
prices), according to the revised report 
on the Census of Manufactures of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

These figures represent an increase 
of 17.6 per cent in quantity and 10 per 
cent in value as compared with 294,- 
066,722 lIbs., valued at $51,751,757 re- 
ported for 1927, the last preceding 
census year. 

Of the 1929 production, 204,822,352 
Ibs., valued at $35,449,920, was reported 
by establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine or 
other butter substitutes, and the re- 
mainder, 139,817,805 lbs., valued at 
$21,464,835, was manufactured as a 
secondary product in establishments en- 
gaged in other lines of manufacture, 
chiefly meat packing. 

Increase in Number of Plants. 


The oleomargarine industry, as de- 
fined for census purposes, embraces 
establishments engaged wholly or prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of imita- 
tions of butter, including those known 
as “butterine,” “nut margarine,” “nut 
butter,” etc. The materials used in 
their manufacture comprise both ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, such as 
oleo oil, cocoanut oil, peanut oil, milk, 
butter, neutral lard, etc. 

The statistics for the industry for 
1929 are summarized in the following 
table, with comparative figures for 
1927. The figures for 1929 are subject 
to revision, but it is unlikely that any 
material changes will be made. 

SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY. 
1929. 1927. 
Number of establishments. 
Wage earners (average for 


materials, 

tainers for products, fuel 

and purchased _— electric 

current $30,890,085 $27,145.141 
Products, total value $46,521,823 $39,282,364 

Oleomargarine and other 

butter substitutes ...... $35,449,920 $33,024,819 

Other products $11.071,903 $6,257,545 
Value added by manufac- 

t $15,631,738 $12,137,223 

Manufacturer’s Profits Not Shown. 


Salaried employees are not included 
under the heading “wage earners” in 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


. VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 














the foregoing table. The average num- 
ber of wage earners is based on the 
numbers reported for the _ several 
months of the year. The average ex- 
ceeds somewhat the number that would 
have been — for the work per- 
formed if all had been continuously 
employed throughout the year, because 
manufacturers report the numbers em- 
ployed on or about the 15th day of each 
month, as shown by the pay rolls, 
usually taking no account of the pos- 
sibility that some or all of the wage 
earners may have been on part time 
or for some other reason may not ac- 
tually have worked the entire month. 
Thus in some cases the number re- 
ported for a given month exceeds the 
average for that month. 

Manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures be- 
cause no data are collected for cer- 
tain expense items, such as interest on 
investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance and advertising. 


Use of Vegetable Oils Gains. 

The cost of material item for 1927, 
it is explained, is not strictly compar- 
able with the corresponding item for 
1929, because the schedule for 1927 pro- 
vides for the inclusion of data on the 
cost of factory supplies, whereas that 
for 1929 stated that such data should 
not be included. 

Value of product, less cost of ma- 


? 
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terials, containers for products, fyg} 
and purchased electric current: The 
ures for 1927 are not strictly compar. 
able with those for 1929 because of the 
change in the cost-of-materials item, 


Production of oleomargarine and 
other butter substitutes by kind, qua}. 
ity and value for 1929 and 1927 are 
given in the following table: 


OLEOMARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


1929. 1927. 
Oleomargarine. and other 
butter substitutes made 
in all industries: 


Pounds .................845,700,157 294, 
WIND. 5 oscnc tSeweesiase ed $56,914,755 $01 ere 


———— 
Made in the ‘‘Oleomargine 
and other butter sub 
stitutes’’ industry— 
i RE ier rer 205,882,352 180,108,09¢ 
Value $35,449,920 $33,024,819 
Made in the meat packing 
industry— 
Pounds 108,173,643 86,651,746 
MEE Racaudacseccsecac's’ $16,521,785 $14,501, 799 
Made as secondary products 
in other industries— 
Pounds ................. 31,644,162 27,311,950 
$4,943,050 $4,295'139 
Reported according to ma- 
terials used (exclusive of 
production in the meat 
packing industry): 
Composed of a mixture of 
animal and vegetable 


oils and fats— 
Pounds 73,324,185 72,983,077 


Value ...................$14,357,110 $15,080,489 
Composed solely of vege- 


table oils and fats— 
Pounds 164,202,329 134,481,899 


WM OE eo sake castes $26,035,860 $22,169,478 

In connection with the foregoing 
table, the explanation is made that 
oleomargarine made in the meat pack- 
ing industry was not reported accord- 
ing to the materials used. 








MANY ANTI-MARGARINE BILLS. 

State and federal bills proposing to 
regulate the manufacture and sale of 
margarine and providing for taxes on 
the product, the licensing of dealers 
and prohibiting the use of butter sub- 
stitutes in institutions supported by 
state and federal appropriations have 
been introduced in great numbers since 
the recent ruling of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue exempting from 
the tax of 10c Ib. oleomargarine manu- 
factured with unbleached palm oil. 

To date 16 anti-margarine bills have 
been introduced in Congress, and in ex- 
cess of 60 bills in state legislatures. In 
Congress the more important of the 
bills is that sponsored by Representa- 
tive Brigham of Vermont. This pro- 
vided that all margarine which has a 
tint or shade containing more than 1.6 
degrees of yellow as measured by the 
Lovibond scale shall be taxed 10c lb. 

A special rule to expedite action on 
this bill was agreed to by the House 
Committee on Rules at an executive 
session held February 19. The com- 
mittee agreed to call up the bill at this 
session of congress under the rule, with 
a provision for three hours of debate. 
This is the bill that has had the active 
support of the dairy interests and the 
progress of which has been reported 
from week to week in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

The concern felt over the advent of 
tax-free yellow margarine is reflected 
in the laws proposed in the various 
states. Some of these bilis are very 
drastic and if adopted would seriously 
hamper the sale and use of margarine. 
Some even go so far as to prohibit the 
sale of margarine and butter substi- 
tutes in the states in question. Others 


restrict the use of palm oil in the 
manufacture of margarine, place addi- 
tional taxes on the product, increase li- 
cense fees of dealers in margarine, pro- 
hibit the use of butter substitutes in in- 
stitutions supported by state funds, 
place sales taxes on colored and w- 
colored margarine, etc. 

In Illinois one bill of interest to the 
margarine industry has _ been. intro- 
duced; in Indiana 8, in Iowa 2, 
Kansas 4, in Maryland 1, in Michigan 1, 
in Minnesota 3, in Montana 5, in Ne 
braska 6, in New York 6, in North 
Carolina 1, in North Dakota 2, in Ohio 
2, in Oklahoma 4, in Oregon 6, in 
Dakota 2, in Tennessee 4, in Texas ], 
in Vermont 8, in Washington 1, in Wis 
consin 6, in Wyoming 3. 

In a bulletin issued by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, attention 
is called to the fact that this anti-mar 
garine legislation is a subject of inter 
est to all meat packers. This proposed 
legislation would tend to restrict the 
output of margarine of all kinds, there- 
by not only reducing the demand for 
oleo oil but perhaps diverting into the 
tallow tank fats now going into ole 
oil. This would bring about an i 
creased production of tallow, with 4 
consequent tendency to reduce tallow 
prices. Anything tending to lower the 
value of tallow would probably have 4@ 
depressing influence on the general 
level of grease prices. 

In the fiscal year ending June 3, 
1930, the bulletin says, the manufacture 
of oleomargarine accounted for 45,321; 
879 lbs. of oleo oil, 1,188,962 Ibs. of oleo 
stock and 6,268,940 Ibs. of oleo stear 
ine. The total quantity of oils of all 
kinds, including vegetable oils, used i 


the manufacture of oleomargarine Wat 


295,579,781 Ibs. * 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Very Steady 
—March Liquidation Readily Ab- 
sorbed—Some Tenders Expected— 
Crude Strong—Lard About Steady— 
Cash Oil Trade Routine—Weather 
South Favorable. 

The cotton oil future market on the 
New York Produce Exchange continued 
in about the same condition the past 
week that has prevailed for some time 
past. The turnover was moderate in 
volume from day to day, but the under- 
tone was very steady, the market at all 
times displaying considerable stubborn- 
ness to selling. March liquidation con- 
tinued in a fairly broad way, mainly 
from wire houses and particularly those 
with southern connections, but refiners’ 
brokers readily absorbed the selling in 
the nearby delivery, in fact at times 
were scrambling for March contracts. 

While it was generally felt that there 
was some further liquidation to come 
and that some tenders would have to 
be made on March contracts, the open 
interest was generally regarded as 
small. Many felt that March would not 
widen its discount any further under 
the futures, while at the same time 
there were good possibilities of the dis- 
count narrowing. ; 

There was no pressure of oil from 
the South, and the strength in the mar- 
ket there again discouraged profession- 
al bears from pressing the market. The 
upturn in cotton helped the market 
somewhat, as did the advances in the 
securities market, but lard was barely 
steady, averaging slightly above the 
season’s lows. Considerable uncertainty 
continued in evidence regarding oil dis- 
tribution the balance of the season. 

Little Activity in the Market. 

While some outright liquidation was 
cg the bulk of the nearby 
holdings continued to be transferred to 
the later months. However, the open 
interest in the market is of moderate 
size, presumably the result of the sta- 
bilized conditions prevailing and the 
fact that leadership on both sides is 
lacking. There is little or no incentive 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


to create any material outside trade. 
As a result, commission houses were 
on both sides in a featureless way, and 
local operations continued mixed, with 
‘the professional crowd bearish and 
more or less confident that lighter con- 
sumption will be witnessed the balance 
of the season. Some are emphasizing 
the outlook for a larger domestic soya 
bean oil production, and are anticipat- 
irff larger supplies of sesame oil to be 
— from crushings of imported 
seed. 

The large refiners appeared to be en- 
tirely satisfied with the prevailing sit- 
uation. Hedge selling was again con- 
spicuous by its absence, and the fact 
that those carrying the visible do not 
put hedges in the ring creates the im- 
pression in some directions that leading 
refiners regard the present prices as 
low enough. At any rate, the feeling 
is that there will be no increased pres- 
sure from refining sources until con- 
siderably more is known about the new 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 26, 1931.— 
Markets for cotton oil are somewhat 
firmer due to advances in hogs, cotton 
and stocks and better enquiries for 
both crude and refined oil. Mill offer- 
ings of crude are extremely light. 
Texas, 6%c bid; Valley, 644c, with %ec 
higher asked. Bleachable is steady at 
7%c, loose, New Orleans. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 26, 1931.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 654,@6%c; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$25.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 
Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Feb. 26, 1931.—Prime 
cotton seed, f.o.b. cars north and east 
Texas, $25.00; west Texas, $23.00@ 
25.00; prime cottonseed oil, 644,@6%c; 
forty-three per cent meal, $25.00; hulls, 
$10.00; mill run linters, 144@2%c. 


cotton crop, and that what pressure 
does materialize will depend to a great 
extent upon the ultimate reduction if 
~~ in the cotton acreage. 

n the cotton trade there was fur- 
ther gossip this week relative to a 
smaller cotton acreage reduction, owing 
to the recent advances in cotton prices, 
than would have been the case had the 
market hung around the low point. The 
weather in the South during the week 
was satisfactory for new crop prepara- 
tions, the work of which progressed 
rapidly in some sections. Scattered 
—e showers were also noted at 
imes. 


Cash Trade Small. 


In cash oil circles, a more or less 
routine trade was reported, with the 
demand moderate. Some were hopeful, 
however, of an improvement in demand 
in the immediate future. This appar- 
ently was based, in part, on the belief 
that consumers have been eating into 
their stocks. In the crude market, 
mills have been firm in their ideas, and 
the market ruled strong. Some crude 
changed hands at 6%c in the South- 
east and Valley, followed by sales at 
6%c in the Southeast, with 6%c bid in 
both those sections. In Texas, the mar- 
ket was 6%c nominal. It was more or 
less apparent that what crude remains 
is in strong hands and that buyers, 
more or less, had to meet sellers’ ideas. 
During the week reports indicated that 
packers were again most active in the 
crude markets as buyers. 

The lard market failed to show any 
particular rallying power, and the im- 
pression is that lard stocks are con- 
tinuing to accumulate. There are no 
burdensome supplies of lard in sight 
at this time. While lard will continue 
to shape oil sentiment in the immedi- 
ate future to a great extent, some are 
beginning to point out that oil has been 
more independent of lard of late years 
than was the case some years back, and 
that it will not be long before the new 
oil crop outlook will outweigh all other 
factors. 


COCOANUT OIL—There was no par- 
particular change in conditions sur- 
rounding this market. Trade, on the 
whole, was quiet, but no material pres- 
sure of supplies was in evidence. Sell- 
ers’ ideas are rather steady. At New 
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York, tanks were quoted at 4% @4%c 
nominal. At the Pacific Coast, the 
market was quoted nominally at 44%@ 


456c. 


CORN OIL—Producers are in a well 
sold-up position in this market and are 
offering sparingly. Consuming demand 
was again satisfactory, and the market 
was very firm. The last business re- 
ported was at 7c f.o.b. mills, and 
prices are quoted at that level. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand has 
been fair of late, but sales have been 
in small lots, and offerings moderate. 
The tone is very steady. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 642@6%c. 

PALM OIL—There was a lack of in- 
terest on the part of consumers in this 
market, and with trade limited and in- 
terest more or less routine, the under- 
tone was easier, due to low levels in 
competing quarters and some increase 
in pressure of shipment stuff. At New 
York, shipment Nigre was quoted at 
4.15c; shipment Lagos, 4%c; 12% per 
cent acid oil, 4.40c; 20 per cent, 4.35c; 
and 25 per cent, 4.32%4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL— Hand-to- 
mouth trade, but a steady tone was 
the feature in this quarter, with offer- 
ings rather steadily held. Compared 
with a week ago, prices were off 
slightly, with bulk oil for shipment 
quoted at 4.80c c.if. Tanks at New 
York were quoted at 5%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A fair volume 
of trade was indicated, and a good in- 
quiry was in the market. This con- 
tinued to make for a very steady sit- 
uation. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 6%@6%c, while shipment 
foots were quoted at 6@6%c. 

; + ingress OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil at 
New York was quiet but steady follow- 
ing the future market. Southeast 
crude, 6%c sales; Valley, 6%c bid; 
Texas, 6%c nominal. 


toe. eenee 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Thursday, February 19, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


RP oo er et ree 725 a. 
ON ahs eg ot oe ta co ee 
Re iA 7 7385 7385 737 a 740 
SS SR a eae 745 a 755 
May 5 7655 755 756 a 760 
Mk re Ge wes 3a 760 a 775 
ge aah Oe ale aT ce gale 767 a 772 
ee OL ware ig Sike 770 a 781 
Denno ree oe an tua 778 a 783 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude 6%c nominal. 


Friday, February 20, 1931. ° 


OS SECO ee reer 725 a 
MDS xetielabunc come Soe x eee 
Mar: .... 5 740 740 739 a 740 
eet aa eee 744 a 758 
May . 8: 168. 762. Th @ a. 
BN 35 a's tig es Wier ate 765 a 774 
July S.- 72: Ta es 308 
Sha ee i nt tl 7177 a 783 
Sept. . . eeee eeee eeee 782 a 784 
Sales, including switches, 18 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c sales. 
Saturday, February 21, 1931. 
0 ae ray Sis Sea re 720 a 
DR SES n sits cee oie 720 a 
Mar. .... 2 737 7386 787 a 740 
WOME cuis eek. Scale eek 744 a 760 
Be cu ais oa taistee wake 762 a 766 
BD 25a eer aca bas sees 764 a 775 
“uly 1 7%.. TH. Tita. T8 
MIR. sed eded acc: aoe 1714 a 785 
Sept. . ee eeee eeeve eeee 782 a 784 
Sales, including switches, 3  con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c sales. 


Monday, February 23, 1931. 
HOLIDAY—No Market. 


Tuesday, February 24, 1931. 


RD Sa vw aware se ee aol TOO B65 es 
| REE ATE ee eae ar ‘ie ee 
Mar... i. 2 737 737 #737 a 738 
NN 5 a eS St Hg vee 744 a 768 
May 4 768 767 765 a 768 
DR 503 a ach ra etenie SRie a 765 a 776 
July 20 °°7F0e. Tae Tee aks 
PS cs ss 1.787 787 787 a 790 
BE es os Sake SER wake 784 a 789 

Sales, including switches, 17 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 
Wednesday, February 25, 1931. 


NE oe aes cies onl ae 730 a 
ae 42 740 737 740a. 
We OSs “Saas SSRE Os 750 a 758 
May 12 768 765 T66a. 
June 1 77% Tib T10 a 778 
July 6 777 776 T7éa. 
Aug. .... 2 790 790 787a 791 
Sept 1 Te tS Tee a ke: 
RO 5 cos ca peak bas tere 775 a 799 
Sales, including switches, 70 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c sales. 
Thursday, February 26, 1931. 
WG 6 css hbk xeee Sass i a 
ME ace es 748 746 748 a 750 
i, . idan a encod 756 a 765 
Ee Tte Cae ee Es oes 
PUES: aK bcc cw wae dae 770 a 781 
WEE Sock bats 782 779 779 a 782 
_ SRER ee ae Tel. Ti Wl a... 
SS sine. cap nt 795 794 793 a 796 
Rtas to «6.0 seme d- ek 780 a 796 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETs 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 25, 193] 

There was a slight advance in ¢ 
seed meal today with May Selling at 
25c per ton over the close of last night, 
Trading was of reasonably good ygj. 
ume but not active. There seem to he 
considerable tonnage wanted at 
$25.15 for May. There was nothi 
new in the situation today on — 
to base constructive theories, but 
in the trade believe that the A sg. lod 
a the present time discounts the bearish 
factors in the market. 

The cotton seed market was again ip. 
active, with bids fully as high as thoge 
of yesterday with very limited to 
being offered. The movement remains 
light, but should increase during March 
at which time planting will probably 
begin in this territory. 

fo 


MILLING EFFICIENCY HIGH, 
Covet overt Seagal Para fm 

Fort Worth, Tex., February 15, 1931, 
—Milling efficiency continues 
The late seed is low in oil, and the mil] 
that had the worst average oil content 
in seed this period had the highest at 
the beginning of the season. The qual- 
ity of oil closely resembles the quality 
for same period last season. 


SEED ANALYSIS. 











Yield 100 
— Waste, 


Ammonia in 
Seed. 
B8EZ3 cais. on. 


Av. all samples........ 9.43 
Best sample av......... 
Lowest sample av....... 8.68 
Avy. same mo. last year.8.67 
Annual av. last year...8.34 


CRUDE OIL. 


© Moisture. 


PAO Re 
eRBES 


Average all samples........ 8.2 
et sample average....... 6.1 5.4 
Lowest sample average..... 11.7 
Av. same month last year.. 8.1 
Annual average last year.. 7.8 61 
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Vegetable Oils in Food 
Manufacture 









stone By John P. Harris, C. E. 
at ae (Copyright, 1981, by The National Provisioner.) 
00d yo}. The second installment, appearing Feb. 
em to be 14, described and illustrated the processes 
of clarifying, bleaching, grading and de- 
at about odorizing refined cottonseed oil, to the 
nothi point where it is ready to fill into tank 
yn or barrels, or to use for margarine, 
ut shortening or cooking oil. 
Is many e third installment, covering the 
rice level manufacture of shortening, follows: 
- “ 
VEGETABLE SHORTENING AND 
again in. COMPOUND. 
toma Three types of this shortening are 
, emains largely produced. 
1g March 1. The mixture of refined, deodor- 
Probably jzed white cottonseed oil with either 35 
to 40 per cent of beef tallow, or 14 to 
2 per cent of oleo stearine, according 
1IGH. x : ae 
sioner from to the climatic conditions, and the sea- 
») son of the year when produced. 
15, 1981, Production of edible beef tallow and of 
eS | good, cleo stearine has been separately covered 
1 the mill fully in the “Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 
‘eka 2. A mixture of refined, deodorized 
the qual- white cottonseed oil with 8 to 12 per 
e quality cent of fully hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil, according to the climatic and sea- 
. sonal conditions. (Hydrogenating of 
Waste cotton oil will be hereinafter described.) 


3. Partially hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil, where a measured amount of gas 









s has been admitted to produce a melting 
3 point and physical properties closely 
on approximating those of pure lard. 
= Deodorizing. 
+4 All of these shortenings should be 
fully deodorized before using. 
“ey Partially hydrogenated oil must be 
6.2 carefully deodorized after hydrogenat- 
Ss ing. This is accomplished in exactly 
oF the same way as the deodorizing of 
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Barrels and steel drums are usuall 
Weights. In this case cans are being 
by even balance scales. 
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bleached refined oil, as already de- 
scribed, and edible tallow should be de- 
odorized, either separately and then 
mixed, or after mixing with refined 
white oil. 

The further processing and pack- 
aging of these products is practically 
identical, so that no distinction will be 
made in its description. Actually the 
technique, temperatures, etc., do vary, 
but they must be worked out according 
to the refiner’s individual conditions. 

Crystallizing. 

After the proper mixture is achieved, 
the deodorized filtered shortening is 
run into a mixing tank, and heated to 
the temperature proper for crystalliz- 
ing. This ranges from 110° F. to 
145° F., according to the kind of prod- 
uct, the formula, and 
local conditions. 

From here it is run to 
the feeding trough of a 
crystallizing cylinder, 
which is a wooden 
trough attached to a hol- 
low cast iron cylinder, 
the shell being about % 
inch thick, which runs on 
trunions at 6 to 11 revo- 
lutions per minute, and 
is cooled by ‘circulating 
cold brine or expanding 
ammonia through the 
cylinder. 

The warm liquid ad- 
heres to the cold metal- 
lic surface, and the speed at which the 
cylinder revolves is so regulated as to 
achieve as perfect crystallization of the 
material during a revolution as is pos- 
sible. 


the cylinder. 





ASSEMBLY FOR FILLING CONTAINERS WITH SHORTENING. 


filled as full as possible according to catch 
led. to an exact weight which is determined 
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Under the feed trough a knife is set 
flush against the well-machined surface 
of the cylinder, which scrapes the 
crystallized solidified fat from the 
metal surface, so that it falls in sheets 
into the picker trough, which is a 
jacketed metal trough provided with a 
shaft, upon which metal blades are so 
set at frequent intervals as to agitate 
the crystallized fat and carry it to the 
discharge end, where it is picked up by 
a pump, and discharged into such pack- 
ages as may be desired. 


The Picker Box. 


Every revolution of the picker shaft 
causes the blades, called “teeth,” to 
slap a certain percentage of air. into 
the shortening, which has the same 
effect as the whipping of cream. It 





LARD CHILLING ASSEMBLY. 
Chilling ma 
warm shortening is run into the feeding trough below 


be done with brine or ammonia, The 


The warm liquid adheres to the cold 


cylinder, the speed of which is regulated to achieve per- 
fect crystallization in one revolution. 
the shortening automatically goes to the picker box. 


From the cylinder 


bleaches a yellow tinted fat white. 

_ The percentage of air to be beaten 
into the product may easily be regu- 
lated by the depth of fat allowed to 
remain in the picker trough. Obviously, 
if the picker “teeth” were completely 
covered, little air would be slapped in, 
whereas if the teeth were not covered 
every revolution would incorporate con- 
siderable air. A by-pass on the dis- 
charge line from the pump permits this 
regulation, and also insures against 
ever letting the trough get — ; 
which would pull air through the line 
with the lard, shooting the lard with 
violence into packages, and causing it 
to splash all about. 


Other Equipment Used. 


Steam and rotary pumps are used 
largely for taking lard from the picker 
box, and discharging it into packages. 
The geared pump is also recommended, 
because of its steady non-pulsating 
flow. Several devices for further agi- 
tating or refrigerating the lard from 
the picker trough before packaging, and 
some devices for regulating the flow, 
breaking up lumps, etc., are advertised, 
and they probably accomplish good 
where bad roll practice and poor pump- 
ing systems are in use. 


PACKAGING. 


Even balance scales may be used for 
weighing, with the empty can set on 
one platform against the gross weight 
of can and shortening or oil. An oper- 
ator quickly but carefully weighs the 
pumped shortening into the can, shoves 
it off the scale onto a table, while 





AUTOMATIC LARD FILLING 
MACHINE. 


Machines of this type are used for 
automatically placing a _ predeter- 
mined amount of oil in containers. 
An adjustment permits varying the 
amounts at will. The machine is ac- 
curate to within close limits and 
when once set will continue to de- 
liver the required amounts with prac- 
tically no variations. 

another empty can is immediately 
weighed and shoved off, and so on to 
the end of the run. 

The filled can receiving table is lo- 
cated, of course, on a level with the 
scale platform when it is depressed, 
and proper machinery for closing the 
can and crating up the cans for ship- 
ment follow this receiving table in 
proper alignment. 

_ All other packages are filled in essen- 

tially the same manner. Barrels and 
steel drums only are filled as full as 
possible according to catch weights. 

Patented filling machines are largely 
used for packaging, especially for fill- 
ing one pound cartons. Some of them 
accomplish great accuracy and a con- 
siderable saving in labor, especially 
where the volume of production 1s 
heavy. One point for the prospective 
purchaser to investigate thoroughly is 
the effect of the compression and ex- 
pansion, etc., caused by these machines 
upon the stability of his product. 

(The next installment of this article 
will discuss the handling of Winter Oil, 
the hydrogenation of oils, and the refining 
of other vegetable oils.) 


—_)——_ 
SEED GRADING A SUCCESS. 


Two developments of major im- 
portance to the cottonseed products in- 
dustry are pointed out in the annual 
report of executive secretary Earl S. 
Haines to the members of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association: 

1.—Voluntary adoption and operation 
by the mills of the government’s seed 
grading methods; 

2.—Action of the board of directors 
of the association providing that a com- 
prehensive survey be made of the op- 
erating economies of the industry, in- 
cluding costs and profit study. 

“The industry has long realized,” says 
Mr. Haines, “that it was unfair and un- 
sound business policy to buy cotton seed 
without a knowledge of its oil and pro- 
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tein content, and without basing the 
price equitably thereon. In the absence 
of a scientific method of determining 
such content the ‘as is’ method, deplor- 
able, speculative and condemned as it 
was, had to be used.” 

Until the government chemists de- 
veloped a method of analyzing cotton 
seed the mills were compelled to specu- 
late on how much oil and protein a car 
of cotton seed contained. Buying cot- 
ton seed under such conditions was con- 
siderable of a gamble. Now, with 
definite methods of determining values, 
it is not uncommon to find a difference 
in value of $6.00 or more per ton be- 
tween lots of seed originating in the 
same community, or a total difference of 
from $150 to $200 in the market value 
of one carlot as compared with an- 
other. 

“This season’s experience with the 
government’s grading plan for cotton- 
seed,” Mr. Haines said, “in spite of all 
the difficulties encountered and the edu- 
cational work required to make the sys- 
tem operative, has demonstrated beyond 
all question that the cottonseed prod- 
ucts mills never again will buy this big 
annual crop of five millions or more 
tons except on the basis of its oil and 
protein content as determined by chemi- 
cal analysis.” 

It is apparent, the report says 
further, that no important alteration of 
the original plan for grading cotton 
seed will be required. It is pointed out, 
however, that the benefits of grading 
cotton seed do not always reach back 
to the producer. 

“It is one thing,” the report con- 
tinues, “for the mills to pay a premium 
for high oil and meal content. It is 
entirely a different matter for those 
who receive such premiums to pass 
them back where they rightfully be- 
long—to the producer. Obviously here 
is a defect in the plan that is quite 
beyond the power of the mills or their 
association to remedy. It is plainly up 
to the farmers themselves or their 
leaders, or should we say it is the duty 
of Congress, to insist that these 
premiums be reflected back.” 

The report points out further that 
the mills are in favor of any plan that 
will assure the producers more for their 
seed. It is believed that when premiums 
are reflected back to the farmer he will 
be encouraged to produce a larger ton- 
nage of seed that will command 
premium prices. 


The complete report of the economic 
survey appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER of January 31, 1931. 


——%—_—_ 


JAN. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


January oleomargarine production, as 
shown by revenue stamp sales: 

Jan., 1931. Jan., 1930. 

26,848,356 29,033,368 

388,910 1,275,552 


30,308,920 





HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 25, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 20s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 3d. 


February 28, 


Margarine vs. Butter 


An Attempt to Survey Im 
a Controversial Subject 


The case of margarine in its Tela. 
tion to butter, and the influence on thy 
dairy industry of a tariff on Oriental) 
oils which enter into the manufacture 
of margarine are well presented jp a 
book on “Margarine as a Butter Sub. 
stitute,” by Katharine Snodgrass, x 
search associate of the Food Resear) 
Institute of Stanford University, Calg 

Miss Snodgrass has made an appar- 
ently impartial survey of a controye. 
sial subject. She makes out a cage for 
butter and a case for margarine. No 
only are the economic aspects of the 
relationship of the two products em. 
phasized, but the technological, legal 
and nutritional aspects as well. 

As the older arguments against map. 
garine have been swept away by its 
manufacturers, the only really new one 
is economic, Miss Snodgrass says, 

“The shift from animal fats to vege 
table fats as ingredients of margarine 
gives the dairy industry a new cage 
against the manufacture of the substi. 
tute,” she says. “Vegetable fats are 
not only much more cheaply produced 
than animal fats, but are mainly of 
foreign origin. The American public 
has accepted the high tariff policy. The 
dairy industry naturally claims that it 
requires and deserves protection from 
cheap foreign vegetable oils.” 

Margarine a Cheap Food, 

The strongest reason advanced for 
an unrestricted margarine industry is 
that it provides a cheap substitute for 
a desirable, almost necessary, element 
of the diet. 

“In general, it is abhorrent to public 
opinion to tax, or in other ways restrict 
the production of a food product, the 
more so if the product is one used 
mainly by the poorer elements of the 
community,” says the author. “In fat, 
so strong is present sentiment against 
making food supplies more costly that 
it seems unlikely that new legi 
could now be passed for the direct tar 
ation of any food commodity.” 

The book is divided into two paris 
The first part deals with the histoy 
of legislation to control the manufac 
ture of margarine, while the secon 
part is devoted to a discussion of ted 
nological developments and dietary ca 
siderations. ne 

Included in the appendix is the tt 
of the federal act of 1886, the acta 
1902, and a summary of state legislatim 
on margarine in the United St 
Statistical tables show the relations 
of production, foreign trade and 
sumption of butter and margarine ov 
a period of years. “ 

The volume contains 319 pages, # 
cluding many ¢harts and tables. 
Norns by Stanford University Pres 
t brings within the cover of a sing 
volume a vast amount of informatim, 
valuable to those engaged in the mat 
ufacture and distribution of margar@ 
and butter as well as to students® 
the economic aspects of the two mae 
tries and their competitive rel 
ship. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
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ry, element (Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 27, 1931.— General 
at oa provision market continues dull; prices 
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direct ta @ shires, none; spot lard, 45s 9d. 
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the R rod EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 
Peg Cable dispatches to the U. S. Depart- 





ment of Commerce for the week ended 
Feb. 21, 1981, indicate that the market 


at Hamburg shows little change. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 3,410 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 92,000, at a top Berlin price of 
1146c a pound, compared with 81,000, 
at 17.30¢c a pound, for the same week 
of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was slightly 
firmer, sellers restricting future ship- 
ments to the extent of buyers commit- 
ments to cover requirements. The veg- 
table oil market was slightly firmer. 

At Liverpool, there was practically 
no change in the market. Stocks were 














Meet buyers. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 16,000 for the 
Week, as compared with 14,000 for the 








satisfactory. Sellers were willing to |} 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


corresponding week of previous year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending February 20, 
1931, was 28,000 as compared with 
92,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 26, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 158,615 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 10,995 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 113,775 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 35,698 quarters. 








The ‘Trading 
Authority | 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- | 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 








given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET | 
SERVICE is mailed at the |] 
I} close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 














The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
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CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 


Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for each month, 
Jan. to Dec., 1930, inclusive, with com- 
parisons: 

















LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Le! A nen 177,251,000 213,780,000 
| a Aes 147,725,000 164,915,000 
Sd. BOTA AR aa 129, 133,923,000 
SE Kins tb vameheeiens 123,505,000 137,953,000 
RE ec ae 185,785,000 141,989,000 
GO hie on CAS iv's sun ctiny 133,563, 144,272,000 
ESS BEAR ere 125,351,000 139,693,000 
BOE io eck deviiveres 98,167,000 894,000 
September ............ 059,000 114,179,000 
con PELOSI 101,672,000 951,000 
November ............ 119,355,000 44,987,000 
Serr POT Re 150,538,000 176,607,000 
Total for year....... 1,521,160,000 1,763,143,000 

CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) BXPORTS. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Fe on aes EEO ETE PPE 75,186,990 92,261,749 
le, ot A OO ee eae. 576, 67,896,240 
WO seas cb ne ekee ies 625,1 745,182 
Sg ee ele eae Ser go 51,200, 60,167,810 
GR asian Koka oeedaeKS 52,441,742 66,440,094 
BUR ei cecctrvcneues 282, 57,077,408 
| BEANS Gee a eae 63,617,101 65,493,026 
EO a eee 7,097, 68,265,780 
September ............ 38,493,520 59,726,614 
MEE OU Ss vet nwaeus 42,025,945 71,814,103 
November ............ 43,588,070 439,614 
Pic ingeses cave 46,281,086 81,530,298 
Total for year...... 656,017,116 847,857,918 

(C) DOMESTIC. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
No EE ee 90,891,010 64,504,251 
WOROES iv vovcaccaxtx 60,100,150 63,821,760 
PERE Se re uae 074,898 56,267,818 
aus cKoeecakbeeens 72,627,441 72,758,190 
ESS eho dels Mhve wheather 61,721 899 77,512,974 
MOE ik bao) ce bRaO Loe 70,235,345 59,590,220 
MEE wéasenivciee sccbuuat 60,899,258 60,425,906 
A Wisc aka vienstas piu 77,667,504 88,848,592 
September ............ 79,175,480 80,857,386 
SL) ROE ee a 83,448,055 111,520,897 
November ............ 305, 91,473,386 
December” oo... ise es 84,381,914 81,757,702 
Total for year....... 895,581,884 918,339,082 


(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 























1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
On hand beginning of 

WORE. Si dcinbiodewhacce 81,503, 84,557,000 
DIE i vsiccs as ccune 92,676,000 141,571,000 
WOOUUNEN ss nce cat cs sha 112,715, 174,768,000 
Mo ons Cap oc awnt es 105,144, 179,678,000 
BEE isan Webs ebade sed 104,881,000 184,705,000 
Lo! ERE ERSe ae 115,327,000 183,688,000 
OE ck evcwcaiie faiamnn 120,957,000 200,104,000 
, | RE ee re 8,923.000 203.931,000 
ca MEE OE ee eee: 89,140,000 179,899,000 
September ..........55 1,530,000 153,494,000 
Le a ee eee 35,728,000 99,110,000 
November ............. 31,189,000 68,184,000 
een Se Sates 51,064,000 81,503,000 
i). hey ~ wie hig ator both be mnyan 

and other e, eral a plants 
also production, both neutral and other edible by 


plants not heegonry & pre Nagra except a few small 
ones, but does not include prabiction an the farms. 
: {) Includes both neutral and other edible 
ard, 

(C) Apparent consumption. 


(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
und packinghouse plants only. 
(1) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Agriculture. 
(2) Source: U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 
—__@—— 


MAY RAISE CZECH LARD DUTY. 


A petition to increase the lard im- 
port duty in Czechoslovakia has been 
presented to the ministry of finance by 
the Association of Wholesale Dealers 
in Livestock and Meats. The petition 
asks that the present duty of $4.45 
per 100 kilograms be increased to 
$10.67. Cable advices to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce report that as 
yet no action has been taken. 


~ fe 
‘When in need of ex packinghouse 


workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 

(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics.) 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 26, 1931. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings about 
steady, Monday’s decline being re- 
gained. Receipts sharply under a week 
ago, starvation runs supplying most of 
the stimulus noticeable in the week-end 
market. She stock sold off early in 
the week to come back at close, butcher 
heifers and heifer yearlings closing the 
period about 25c higher and other she 
stock steady. Bulls lost 25c, and veal- 
ers 50c@$1.00. Best heavy fed steers 
topped for the week at $11.00; few 
loads, $10.25@10.75, best. yearlings 
resting at $10.00; best light mixed 
yearlings, $9.00; heifer yearlings, $8.35; 
bulk light heifers, $6.25@7.25; average 
cost fat steers around $8.00, about 25c 
— a week ago and at new low since 

HOGS—Early declines more than 
erased with late supply curtailment; 
demand draggy from all interests; 
fresh pork market dull. Compared 
with one week ago: Weights above 
220 Ibs., 25@40c higher; lighter weights 
steady; thin underweights weaker; 
agg sows, 10@15c higher. Week’s 
top, $7.65; lowest peak, $7.35, lowest 
since July 1924; closing peak, $7.40. 
Late bulks: 170 to 210 lbs., $7.25@7.40; 
220 to 250 lbs., $7.00@7.35; 260 to 350 
lbs., $6.50@7.00; 140 to 160 Ibs., $7.00 
@7.35; pigs, $6.00@7.00; packing sows, 
$5.85@6.15. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week 
ago: Fat lambs, mostly 15@25c lower, 
weights above 95 Ibs. off more; year- 
lings absent, nominally quoted lower; 
other classes steady. Lambs sold up 
to $9.00 each day of this week until 
today, closing at $8.85. Today’s bulk 
prices: Good and choice lambs scaling 





92 Ibs. down, $8.25@8.75; heavier 
weights, $7.50@8.35; clipped lambs, 
$7.50@8.00; native wooled bucks, $7.00 
@7.75; throwouts, $6.00@7.00; native 
slaughter ewes, $4.00@4.75. 

a 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 26, 1931. 
CATTLE — Better grades of fed 
steers and yearlings are selling at fully 
25c lower rates, with extreme cases as 
much as 50c under a week ago. Lower 
grades, eligible to sell at $8.00 and be- 
low, sold to a better advantage, and 
final prices are unevenly steady to 25c 
lower. Choice 1,144-lb. fed steers 
brought $9.85 for the week’s top, and 
best weighty offerings went at $9.75. 
Bulk of the short fed arrivals cleared 
from $6.25@8.50, while plain quality 
dogies were taken at $5.00@6.00. Light 
mixed yearlings and fed heifers are 
steady to 25c off, and most slaughter 
cows are steady to weak. Final prices 
on bulls are weak to 25c lower, while 
vealers declined 50c@$1.00, with a few 
lots up to $9.00 at the close. 
HOGS—tThere has been a decided re- 
action in the demand for weighty hogs, 
and offerings scaling from 250 lbs. up 
are 40c or more higher for the week. 
Lighter weights sold very uneven. Ar- 
rivals weighing 200 to 240 lbs. are 10 
@25c higher, while under weights are 
10@15c lower, with the demand limited 
at the decline. The late top rested at 
$7.00 on 190 to 225 lbs. to both ship- 
pers and packers. Packing grades are 
25@35c higher, with a few up to $6.00. 
SHEEP—Most killing classes on 
both sheep and lambs are 15@25c low- 
er for the week. Choice wooled lambs 
reached $8.40 to shippers early in the 
period, but on the close a similar kind 
brought $8.25, with the bulk for the 
week at $7.90@8.25. Best clippers 


SPEEDY 
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scored $8.00, with others down to $7 
Desirable fat ewes ranged upward to 
$4.75, but on late days $4.25@4.50 took 


the bulk. 


a 
OMAHA 


February 28, 1¢ 


s 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura 


CATTLE—Early in the week fq 


Economics, ) 


Omaha, Feb. 26, 1981, 


steers and yearlings worked uney, 


and sharply lower, but later part of the 
regained, with 
prices quoted weak to 25c lower thay 
the close of the previous week. Heifers 
declined fully 25c; extremes, 50c¢ off, 


decline was 


ch 


while cows recovered most of the 


decline and closed the week 
steady to 25c lower. 
25c, while vealers held about ; 
The week’s top price of $10.00 was 
for choice weighty steers, 1,470 thy 
and also for 1,146-lb. weights. 
HOGS — Curtailment 
coupled with improved shipping i , 


Bulls d 


in recej 


resulted in a stronger trend to 


prices. 


SHEEP—Market on lambs has shown 
marked sensitiveness to receipt volume, 
and comparisons Thursday with Thurs- 
day show values 25c lower, while ma- 
tured sheep have arrived in limited 


Comparisons Thursday 
Thursday show values 10@25c higher 
on medium weight and light hogs, and 
25@40c higher on strong weight butch. 
ers and packing sows. Thursday’s top 
held at $7.00, with the following bulks: 
170- to 230-lb. selections, $6.75@6,9); 
230- to 270-lb. butchers, $6.60@6.%; 
270- to 340-lb. butchers, $6.40@6.6); 
gad sows, $5.60@5.75; stags, $5.00 
@5.50. 


numbers and are steady. On Thurs 
day, bulk 90- to 100-lb. fed wooled 
lambs found release at $7.50@8.0); 
lambs under 90 Ibs., tpward to $82}, 
Extreme weight lambs down to $7.00; 
good and choice ewes, $4.00@4.%, 


fe 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIll., Feb. 26, 1981 


CATTLE—Slow trading and a lower 
price level for most classes featurel 


the cattle market this week. Co 
with week ago: 


mostly 50c 


lower; 


Steers sold 
mixed y 


to 


heifers, cows and bulls, 25c lower; 
cutters steady; good and choice vealets, 


$1.00@1.25 lower. 


Bulk of steers went 


at $6.25@7.85, with $8.50 and $7® 


were paid for yearlings and mature 


steers respectively. Top mixed in 
lings landed $9.50; best heifers, $7.1, 
with bulk of fat descriptions $6. 
7.75; medium fleshed kinds, $5 


6.25. 
3.00. 


Most cows brought $4.25 
top, $6.00; low cutters, largely 


HOGS—Lighter weight hogs sank to 


new low levels for the season but 


and sows gained 25@40c. 


Thursday was $7.50, and 
250-lb. weights 
sows, $5.75@6.00. 
SHEEP—All classes in the she 
house finished steady to 25¢ lower i 
the period. City butchers paid @ 
of $9.00, while bulk of lambs 
packers all \week at $8.00@8.50; 
sales, $8.25 down; common t 
$6.50; fat'ewés, $3.00@4.00. 


earned 


: bounded sharply to finish steady to ie 
higher for the week. Weight. 
‘op pric 


bulk 140- 
$7. ‘sends 
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ST. PAUL 


. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
@y Mee ceta Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 25, 1931. 
CATTLE—Opening losses were re- 
ined the past two days following cur- 
tailed receipts. Weighty steers reached 

, most shortfeds going at $6.25 

7.15; beef cows centering from $3.75 
450; heifers at $5.00@6.00; yearlings 
to $7.50, while cutters centered largely 
at $2.50@3.50; bulls, $3.50@4.00. Veal- 
ars $7.00@9.00 for good and choice 


S. 

HOGS—Prices showed further un- 

even declines, light weights dropping 

with butchers largely 25c lower. 
Desirable 150- to 240-lb. weights today 
sold at $6.50@6.65; 240- to 300-lb. av- 
gages going at $6.25@6.50; heavier 
weights down to $6.00. Sows continued 
at $5.25, pigs, $7.00 bulk. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices are nomi- 
milly 25c or more lower, choice fed 
westerns being considered salable 
around $8.40; ordinary natives largely 
$8.00; throwouts, $6.00@6.50, with 
ewes from $3.00@4.00 largely. 

an te 


SIOUX CITY 


ported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
~ ” Economics. ) i 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 26, 1931. 

CATTLE—Killing steers and year- 
ling values suffered another 25@50c re- 
cession as demand continued indifferent. 
Good 1,360-lb. bullocks reached $9.25, 
afew loads of yearlings and medium 
weight beeves turned at $8.00@8.40, 
and most offerings cleared at $7.75 
down. She stock ruled largely weak to 
%e lower, while heifers showed fur- 
ther downturns. Heifers bulked at 
$5.50@6.35, a small showing brought 
$7.00@7.25, and beef cows moved free- 
ly at $3.75@4.50. Bulls declined 50@ 
Tbe, and most medium grades cleared 
late at $3.25@3.50. : Vealers slumped 
50c, and few sold above $8.00. 

HOGS — Irregular, uneven trading 
late in the week materially narrowed 
price spreads. Most 160- to 220-lb. 
weights sold late $6.65@6.85; top, 
$6.90, steady with a week ago. The 
bulk of 280- to 310-Ilb. averages cashed 
at $6.25@6.65, 15@40c higher. Pack- 
ing sows sold late at $5.40@5.75. 


SHEEP—Trading ruled slow under 
the stag of burdensome supplies, 
and fat lamb values were lowered about 
%e compared with a week ago. Aged 
sheep displayed some weakness. Bulk 
of medium and light weight wooled 
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lambs sold around $8.00@8.25, and 
weighty kinds down to $7.50. Choice 
light weight mutton ewes to $4.75. 


—@—— 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U8. Bareen of Agricultural 
St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 26, 19381. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings, 
weak to mostly 25c lower; mixed year- 
lings and heifers, fully 25c off, ex- 
tremes more; cows, 15@25c lower; 
vealers and calves, weak to 50c lower; 
bulls, steady. There was a fair sprink- 
ling of good steers at $8.75@9.50, 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 lbs., the latter 
pee representing the top and the 

ighest since Feb 3. The great 
bulk of steers and yearlings embraced 
lower grades, selling from $6.50@8.00; 
a few commonest, $5.50 and $5.75. 
Strictly good heifers made $7.00; bulk 
heifers, $6.60@6.75; beef cows, largely 
$3.50@4.50, choice individuals up to 
$5.50; cutter — mostly $2.50@ 
3.25; most medium bulls, $3.25@3.75; 
late top vealers, $8.50. 

HOGS—A general advance in prices 
was applied with most effect on heavy 
hogs. The result was a much narrowed 
spread, light and medium weight 
butchers showing but a 15@25c upturn 
over a week ago, whereas heavies have 
gained around 50c and on some of the 
heaviest 60@§5c. Sows have moved up 
25@50c. The top today was $7.00; 
bulk 220 Ibs. down, $6.90@7.00; 230 to 
280 lbs., $6.65@6.85; 280 to 325 lbs., 
$6.50@6.60. Sows, $5.50@6.00. 


SHEEP—In. the lamb market, prices 
finished 25@50c lower, with weighty 
lambs taking greatest punishment. The 
liberal supplies of heavy lambs have 
tended to make trading very backward. 
Choice 85- to 91-lb. lambs brought $8.15 
today as top, bulk of the supply run- 
ning to 95- to 98-lbs. for which $7.75 
was the main price. Lambs averaging 
close to 100 lbs. sold at $7.50. Some 
native ewes brought $4.50. 


——e—_——_ 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 

(Reported by +i of Agricultural 

Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 26, 1931. 
Compared with a week ago, hogs 
scaling 220 lbs. down unloaded direct 
at 24 concentration points and 7 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota were 
steady to 10c higher; heavier weights, 
15@25c higher. There was an increased 
reentage of hogs scaling under 220 
bs. in the receipts, and the superior 








So, Omaha, Nebr. 
EK. Corrigan 


Cattle Department 
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E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. St Joseph, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘ i . Ss. D. 
Ss ity, Mo. Omaha, Nebr Sioux Palle Ss. D 






G. Symon 
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BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank 






in Twin Cities 
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quality of the heavier weights was 
partially responsible for the contrac- 
tion in the price range. Closing bulk, 
170 to 230 lbs., $6.50@6.85; 250 to 320 
Ibs., $6.00@6.50; a few, $6.60. 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, for week ended Thurs- 
day, Feb. 26, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 

Friday, Feb. 20........csesee0- 16,800 30,000 
Saturday, Feb. 21 ..........+. 17,100 19,300 
Monday, Feb. 28........ses.e0: 71,300 47,200 
Tuesday, Feb. 24...........-. 14,000 21,000 
Wednesday, Feb. 25........... 22,600 35,500 
Thursday, Feb. 26............+- 21,800 81,800 
Unless otherwise noted, ice quotations are 
based on transactions cov truck hog deliv- 


eries and hogs received by 
to feed and water before wei 


Je 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are a en by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Feb. 27, 1931, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Feb. 27. 1930. 


that have access 
ighing. 


Pounds sold ........ 49,500 19,041,000 
Hogs sold ..........- 220 82,11 
Contracts sold ......  ssses- 1,153 
Hogs delivered ...... +0. 16, 

Pounds delivered ....  ...... 3,847,150 


Av. wt. hogs delivered 
Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended February 27, 1931: 
Light.* Med. 


FEB. 21 TO FEB. 25, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1931. 

oc asnscccesees $ 8.25 $ 7.60 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1931. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


eeeeee 


Heavy. 


Apr. $ 7.25 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than lbs. Hea hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 

bs. 


> 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended February 21, 
1931, were as follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 4,494 7,810 65,039 34,001 
Central Union ...... 2,682 1,125 eee- 18,282 
New York ......... 230 3,283 18,391 6,726 
OARS SES a 7,406 12,218 23,430 59,099 
Previous week ..... 7,842 12,512 21,640 57,991 
- 7,089 12,842 20,430 51,842 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 


A Good Place to Buy 


HOGS 


R. J. Cox & Company 
LIVESTOCK PURCHASING AGENTS 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


Telephone Bridge 6775 
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44 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 21, 
1931, with compurisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 


Sheep. 


15,478 
18,378 


6,93 
4,277 


Hogs. 


G. mmond Co 1,755 
Libby, McNeill 398 a is ere 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,524 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,707 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,296 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 5,280 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,384 hogs; others, 
33,991 hogs. 
Total: Cattle, 18,465; calves, 4,956; hogs, 
69,807; sheep, 45,070. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Hogs. 
Armour and Co 2,104 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,507 2,123 
Fowler Straub Co 462 ees er 
rri Co 1,810 4,875 
6,342 10,480 
‘ 6,461 
799 172 
35,969 


Sheep. 
7,143 
6,838 


15,105 


Hogs. 

24,910 

17,343 
432 


Sheep. 
11,596 
8,723 
5,836 
18,185 


Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co 


1,071 

Swift & Co 931 600 
Morris & Co 635 485 bons 460 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 43 116 
Co.. 213 


“116 
1,689 
744 


5,975 


Not including 1,510 cattle, 1,369 33,759 


hogs and 326 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 

16,665 
5,855 
3,155 
2,359 
28,034 


Swift and Co 
Armour and 
Morris and Co 


6,903 1,138 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,342 145 5,994 
200 7,532 
154 5,568 
4,545 
23,639 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 








ELIX GEH 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


-+. 1,283 401 
- 1,281 476 
87 62 


939 


Hogs. 


2,767 
2,743 
640 


6,150 


Not including 100 cattle and 1,331 hogs 
direct. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudaly Pkg. Co.... 1,366 397 
Jacob Dold Co 7 11 
Wichita D. B. Co... 
Fred W. 
408 
Not including 3,376 hogs bought 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Swift & Co 8 265 
Armour and Co 123 
Blayney-Murphy .... 114 
Others 102 


Total ~~ 604 
ST. PAUL 


Cattle. Calves. 
5,417 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,561 8,029 
U.D.B. © 5 ee 31 Sdate 


0., 


"16 
3,940 


INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co 652 
Armour and Co 395 82 
Indianapolis Abt. 76 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 Regt 
Brown Bros. 19 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. eeece 
Meier Pkg.- Co 14 
Indiana Proy. Co... 33 16 
Maas Hartman Co.. 6 
Art Wabnitz 38 
Hoosier Abt. Co eee 
Shippers 2,072 
Others 86 


8,061 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 16 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 923 184 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 69 72 
Lohrey Pkg. Co 2 wlawe 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. .... eer 
J. Schlachter’s Son: 177 168 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 4 seas 
John F. Stegner.... 66 112 
J. Vogel & Son 3 
Ideal Pkg. Co oune cae 
Shippers 853 


Hogs. 


2,729 
1,824 


5,057 


direct. 


Hogs. 
4,874 
4,640 
2,531 
1,825 

13,870 


Hogs. 
16,190 


24,105 
19,393 
59,688 


Hogs. 
10,160 


"B51 
83 


451 
2,604 
‘170 
559 
2,654 
2,550 
12,357 
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Sheep. 
7,787 
10,737 
257 
1,664 
20,445 


Sheep. 
4,352 
206 


5,102 
1,650 
11,310 
Sheep. 
596 


seas 


822 


Not including 945 cattle, 174 calves, 7,781 hogs 


and 2,508 sheep bought direct. 


Chicago, Illinois 


t eet 
Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


February 28, 


REGAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases hy Markets 
for week ended February 21, 1931, with compar, 
sons: 
CATTLE. 


Week 


St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


gengeaneucesy 
#/ seemmneeaabhs #1% 


_ 
= 
set 
2 


ESR 
BSSRh2E 


Milwaukee . 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


| 


nesapr age 
BESeEF 
: | Bbabeaekesaue 


a 
a 
Cd 


» 
SK 


RERSEESaaSER8 


Sr BBabs 


at 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


gona 3 


&| otekGeducbes 


8 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar 
kets, week ended Feb. 21, 1931, were 
as follows: 


At 20 markets: 
Week ended Feb. 21 


Hogs at 11 markets: 


Week ended Feb. 21 
Previous week 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended Feb. 21.... 
Previous week 
1930 








Information furnished 
rezarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 














J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 


Omaha, Nebr. 








oie: 





Do you buy ‘your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur-— 


chasing Agents? 
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geek 


Mon., 
Tues. 
Wed., 
Thurs 
Pri, 
Sat., 


Year 
Two | 


| SRBBET? 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK aprile Rhat Hegre reap aatte gees SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Net supply of -—— ho; =< sheep for pack- 
statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union ers at the Chicago S SS wieaa a -” Special reports to The National Provisioner 


‘ards for current and comparative periods Cattl . show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
reported as follows: *Week ended Feb. 21 00 48 following centers for the week ended February 
RECEIPTS k .530 21, 1931, with comparisons: 
‘ 1930 ns 928 
Cattle. Calves. 
... -14,676 1,832 
7... 8,100 2,424 
9.. 4,236 1.580 : *Saturday, Feb. 21, estimated. 
— ia HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
qotal this week. -39,781 8,988 prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
40,235 8,214 208,458 559 
42,443 11,171 No. Avg. ———Prices—— 
10;712 172;114 62,655 Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. Fort Wo rth 
for month and je *Week ended Feb. 21.169,600 235 §$ 8.00 = lelphia 
te cecrinne: and year to Feb. 21, previous week 208408 236 815 * 425 Indianapolis 
= Saalalialaia SS Ye 1930 232 11.60 10.80 New York * spat City. 
1931. 1080. 1981. 1930, 192 328 10.95 10.45 Oklehome 
; P 267,313 232 8.60 8.05 
120,987 114,496 289,260 927 231 #12115 11. 
7 25;926 31, 27 155,151 240 13.85 12. 
.579,739 584, 585 1,634,004 1,550, __ TO 
232,472 244,768 579,064 184,600 233 $11.43 $10.55 


SHIPMENTS. *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
Cattle. Calves. 
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CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
s slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
60 27 «(8 on for week ended Feb. 20, 1931, with com- 
143 6,739 parisons: 


Fs 
fees 


BEeer 


¢ Week ended Feb. 20 158,580 Fort Worth 
seeeee 000 Previous week 174,070 Philadelphia 
ear ago Vaneeb aac heads de Gaaesemamas che ana 
Total this week. . re BH 19 SOG 166,724 New York & Jersey City: 50.888 
Previous week . we New York, Feb, 24, 1931.—Extra tai-- HTAOJ Oklahoma Ci 328 
900 9 22 CHI. Hog Supplies WD. COMBO cc. cc. cc. ce. ccces ev. een 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
Cattle. i. 2 - and shippers during the week ended ey 
Week ended Feb. 21.$ 8.20 \ . \ February 26, 1931, were as follows: 
Previous week 8.35 7.25 3. h Week unhée tae: 
Feb. 26. week. 
Packers’ purchases ... +++e 62,831 78,887 
Direct to packers .... .. 60,813 65,839 
Shippers’ purchases .. PsP: 42,793 


Ay, 1926-1980 ....$11.50 $10.55 § 7.35 $13.80 187,519 Phitadelonic 

Indianapolis 154 
New York & Jersey vss 2 566 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. Oklahoma _— "359 


Cincinnati 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Feb. 26, 1931: 


Soft or oily hogs and roast- ; 235,528 
Wie ces exainded) CHICAGO. E, ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. 
It. It, (140-160 bs.) gd-ch $ 
- oft ) gd -ch. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
eo re ite be.) —e ended February 19, 1931, with compari- 
Ay. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) ' sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
erate and Sabrent Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
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Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago 8,000 
800 - 900 
7,000 


4,000 
2,500 
6,500 


3 


300 


Indianapolis 


C4 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


g geeszesaug 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
Cattle. 


to 


3 
3 


588 


g! 832 


St. Paul 
Oklahoma 
rt 
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ADVICE TO HOG PRODUCERS. 


A change in the hog feeding pro- 
gram designed to reduce the number 
and average weight of fat hogs now 
coming to market is suggested by C. B. 
Denman, livestock member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in a recent review 
of the situation in relation to the hog 
market and the outlet for fresh and 
cured pork products. 

In view of the rapid accumulation of 
pork products which has been taking 
place since the first of the year, Mr. 
Denman advises producers to ship-hogs 
that are already well finished and save 
feed for the finishing of fall and early 
spring pigs for marketing later in the 
year. 

“Such a change in feeding program 
would appear to be practical instead of 
continuing to feed well finished hogs 
to even more excessive weights thus 
causing a still greater accumulation of 
heavy pork and lard,” Mr. Denman 


said. 
a anne : 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Feb. 20, 1931, were 
as follows: 


Kansas City, 


493,813 554,327 
*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
—_o— 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
price differentials between basis, 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against Exchange contracts, 
effective February 20, 1931, to prevail 
until further notice. 

Differentials are based on _ hides 
taken off in the. United States and 
Canada in the non-discount months of 
July, August, September, and frigori- 
fico hides taken off in non-discount 
months of December, January, Feb- 
ruary, basis of delivery ex-dock or 
warehouse, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 
Cents per Ib. 
NED dash nqnecancoheendsocdasdevad 5.00 premium 
OS Serer ree 3.65 premium 
SL. nob cehecncdeakehinkincaetedvee 5.20 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers.......... 5.30 premium 


PACKER. 


Heavy native steers...........see0. .55 premium 
Ex. light native steers.............. -55 mium 
Heavy native cows eve 


xas 8 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers.............. -55 


February 28, 19 


HIGHER HIDE TARIFF ASKED, 


Cattlemen, farmers and dairymen op 
February 20, 1931, asked the J, 8. 
Tariff Commission to increase by 
per cent the present 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty on cattle hides and cai. 
skins, at a conference held in conne. 
tion with the investigation which is 
being held under the flexible tariff pro- 
—— of the ee i‘ 

omestic cattle hides, the commissigg 
was told by F. E. Mollin, see 
of the National Livestock Association 
are being sold at less than cost 
production, while present prices on Ap 
gentine hides, while very low, are he. 
lieved to provide a profit for the raiser 

It cost Wyoming ranchers in 1997 
Mr. Mollin said, something over $110.00 
to produce a steer weighing 1,146 
while the cost of producing a steer 
equal weight in the Argentine was 
$61.00. Considering the hide to repre. 
sent 6.5 per cent of the live weight and 
11 per cent of the value of the animal, 
he said, the cost of producing hides js 
16.34c per lb. in the United States, as 
compared with 9c in the Argentine, 

Asserting that it takes twice as 
much in the way of hides to purchase 
a pair of shoes that it did fifteen years 
ago, Senator Howell of Nebraska de. 
clared that a duty of less than 6¢ jh. 
would not put the American producer 
on a parity with the Argentine pro. 
ducer. 

Objections to increasing the tariff 
were raised by tanners. Declaring that 
it is impossible to determine the cost 
of producing hides, D. G. Ong, United 
States Leather Co., told the commission 
that Argentine hides are superior to 
the domestic because of smaller brands, 
“There is a lot of honest difference of 
opinion between tanners and farmers 
as to cost of production,” he said. “We 
hold that there is no relation betwee 
the price of beef and the price of 
hides.” 

Increased beef production in the Ar- 
gentine has not tended to depress the 
price of hides, Mr. Ong declared, but 
he expressed the opinion that while the 
tariff so far has had no effect, in nor 
mal times it would probably increase 
prices. Such increase, however, kt 
added would not be passed along # 


the farmer. 
he 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for th 
week ended February 21, 1931, wer 
3,215,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,03600 
lbs.; same week last year, 3, 
Ibs.; from January 1 to February 2 
this year, 23,816,000 Ibs.; same periol 
a year ago, 32,035,000 lbs. : 

Shipments of hides from Chicago fir 
the week ended February 21, 1931, wer 
3,658,000 Ibs.; previous week, 2,976, 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,906) 
Ibs.; from January 1 to February? 
this year, 21,050,000 lbs.; same peril 
a year ago, 34,280,000 lbs. 

on a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Feb. 21, 193i: 
Week ended New York. Boston. Phi 
Feb. 21, 1931 
Feb. 14, 1 
Feb. 
Jan. 31, 


SB 
33 


26,000 

3,000 
16,500 
10,500 


5, 
18, 


Branded cows To date, 1931, 


Feb. 21, 
Feb. 15, 1930 
To date, 1930 


guess 


Branded cows and steers.......... ; 
Native cows and steers.............. é 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


(Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market turned sharply upward late this 
week. Apparently the low point of the 
jong decline was registered last week 
and trading under way at present rep- 
resents the turning point. Tanners 
were willing early in the week to take 
more hides at last week’s prices but 
offerings were not in evidence. Bids 
were advanced late in the week and 
native steers to the number of 6,000 
moved at a half-cent advance. A car 
or so had moved earlier on this basis 
for export shipment. Considerable 
quantities have been reported recently 
for export to Europe in a scattered 
way, at the low prices of the last few 
weeks 


Late this week one packer moved 
around 25,000 to 30,000 hides, mostly 
February take-off, at an advance of a 
full cent for light native cows and 
branded cows and a half-cent over last 
week on other descriptions. Two large 
buyers are still bidding these prices 
for hides and, although trading did not 
commence until late in the week, it is 
robable that the total movement will 

increased considerably before the 
week is over. 

Spready native steers quoted around 
9c, nom. Couple cars native steers sold 
early for export at 744c, or %c up, and 
this was later paid for 6,000 for domes- 
tic shipment. Bid of 7%c declined for 
extreme native steers. 

Butt branded steers were sold by one 

er at 742c, and Colorados at 7c. 
eavy Texas steers quoted 7%c, nom. 
One packer sold light Texas steers at 
Te; extreme light Texas steers quotable 
at 7c. 

Heavy native cows quoted 6%c, 
nom.; offerings scarce and a few St. 
Pauls are held at a cent over this fig- 
ure, Light native cows were sold by 
oe packer at 74%c late this week; 
another packer moved one car same 
basis, and a car or two sold earlier at 
te. Branded cows moved in one direc- 
tion at 7c. 

One car of January-February native 
bulls sold early this week at 4%c; 
branded bulls 344@4c, nom. 

_ Very little heard from South Amer- 
lean market this week. A pack of 
Smithfield steers sold early equal to 
ll%e, cif. New York, about steady, 
and 2,000 Uruguay steers sold equal to 
l2Yec, cif. New York, or %c up over 

week. ? 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—At the 

g of the movement in the big 
packer market late this week, local 
small packers’ association moved 1,000 
native steers at 744c, 3,000 light native 
cows 7%4c, 2,000 heavy native cows 
6%c, and 2,000 branded cows at 6%4c, 
all March take-off, being full he oat 
er prices at the moment sold. arket 
a Shade stronger at present, based on 
parity with big packer market. 

In Pacific Coast market, about 25,000 
February hides were reported early at 
de, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. ship- 
Ping points, steady. 

-COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
ket steady, but trading rather slow. 


All-weights moving at 5@5%c, se- 
lected, delivered, according to average 
weight, etc. Heavy steers and cows 
are offered at 5c. Sales of 45/60 Ib. 
buff weights reported at 546c, and more 
can be had on this basis. Extremes 
quoted in a range of 64%4@6%c; sales 
at 6%4c reported early for current re- 
ceipts, running around 25 per cent 
grubby. Bulls easy at 3@3%c, re- 
ported paid recently. All-weight 
branded quoted 4@4%4c, flat, less Chi- 
cago freight. Any upturn in the packer 
hide market would undoubtedly be 
quickly reflected in country extremes, 
despite the poor quality now available. 

CALFSKINS—The market on packer 
calfskins recently has not been very 
clearly defined. Some trading reported 
recently, around 40,000 January-Feb- 
ruary skins understood involved, at 
14%c for northerns. 

Chicago city calfskins, straight 8/15 
lb. weights, quoted 12@12%c asked; 
last trading was a car 8/10 lb. at 11%c. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 10% 
@l1ic; straight countries, 8@8%4c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
January native kipskins was at 11%c 
for northerns; last sales of over- 
weights were 10c for northern natives 
alone, and 8c for branded. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
10c; mixed cities and countries quoted 
8@8%c; straight countries about 7@ 
7%2c, with sales recently at 7c. 

Packer regular slunks quoted in a 
range of 75@85c; hairless quoted 30 
@382%e. 

HORSEHIDES Market about 
steady, with choice city renderers quot- 
ed $2.75@3.00, top recently paid for 
some good hides. Mixed city and coun- 
try lots quoted $2.25@2.50; straight 
countries around $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 6% 
@7c for full wools, short wools at half- 
price. Big packer shearlings appear 
only occasionally and quoted 40@42%c 
for No. 1’s. Pickled skins remain about 
unchanged; some packers report sales 
to average around $1.75 per doz., and 
market quoted $1.50@1.75 per doz. in 
other directions; last sales of ribby 
lambs by one packer at $1.60, previous 
week. February lamb pelts about un- 
changed at 70@75c each. Country lamb 
pelts 20@40c, according to quality. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
still offered freely at 5c per lb., Chi- 
cago. Gelatine scraps quoted 2@2%c, 
with some sales reported at top figure. 


' New York. 


PACKER HIDES—All New York 
packers moved their February produc- 
tions last week, at 7c for native steers, 
7c for butt brands, and 6%c for Colo- 
rados; last sale of native bulls was at 
4%c. Market stronger and quoted 
nominally on basis of Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading has 
been rather slow, with offerings light. 
Extremes quoted 6%@6%c for current 
receipts, running rather grubby; buff 
weights quoted around 5%éc. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market con- 
siderably firmer on the heavy end than 


on light skins. Some 5-7’s are offered 
at $1.15 for collectors’ skins. About 
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10,000 of the 7-9’s were reported sold, 
part at $1.35 and later at $1.55. About 
S228 of the 9-12’s sold at $2.15 and 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, February 21, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 8.05n; Apr. 8.35n; May 8.65@ 
8.70; June 9.00n; July 9.35n; Aug. 
9.70n; Sept. 10.00 sale; Oct. 10.35n; 
Nov. 10.70n; Dec. 11.05 sale; Jan. 
11.15n. Sales 52 lots. 


ecmsigp. February 23, 1931—Ex- 
change closed; Washington’s Birthday. 

Tuesday, February 24, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 8.10n; Apr. 8.40n; May 8.70@8.75; 
June 9.05n; July 9.40n; Aug. 9.75n; 
Sept. 10.05@10.09; Oct. 10.40n; Nov. 
10.75n; Dec. 11.12@11.15; Jan. 11.20n. 
Sales 33 lots. 


Wednesday, February 25, 1931 — 
Close: Mar. 8.05n; Apr. 8.35n; May 
8.65@8.70; June 9.00n; July 9.35n; Aug. 
9.70n; Sept. 10.00@10.03; Oct. 10.35n; 
Nov. 10.70n; Dec. 11.05@11.10; Jan. 
11.15n. Sales 13 lots. 

Thursday, February 26, 1931—Close: 
Mar. 8.00n; Apr. 8.30n; May 8.60@ 
8.70; June 8.95n; July 9.30n; Aug. 
9.65n; Sept. 9.98@10.05; Oct. 10.30n; 
Nov. 10.65n; Dec. 11.00@11.10; Jan. 
11.10n. Sales 33 lots. 

Friday, February 27, 1981—Close: 
Mar. 8.50n; Apr. 8.80; May 9.10 sale; 
June 9.40n; July 9.75n; Aug. 10.10n; 
Sept. 10.40@10.43 sale; Oct. 10.75n; 
Nov. 11.10n; Dec. 11.45@11.50; Jan. 
11.55n. Sales 76 lots. 


fe 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 27, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 27. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. strs. 9n 8 8ign 16 
vy. nat. strs 74d q 14 14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs 7T%4n 7 14 
oo brnd’d @ 7% g 7 ‘ 
OURS. ..200. a 
Hvy. Col. strs. 7b 6% 13 
— Tex. é ; sty 
Yee n 
Brnd’d cows. g 7b g 6 ar 
EES 1%4@ Tn 6 12 
Lt. nat. cows Tb 6% 12% 
Nat. bulls... 4% 4%4@ 4% 9b 
Brnd’d bulls. 34%@ 4n 3%@ 4n 8 84%n 
Calfskins ... 14% 15 16n 18 19 
Kips, nat. .. 11% 11% 17% 
Kips, ov-wt.. 10 9% 15%@16n 
Kips, brnd’d. 8 8 “ y 
Slunks, reg..75 85. 85ax # 
Slunks, hris.30 32 30 3214 27% 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 74@ 74%4n 6 644n 12 
Branded .... 6%@ 7n 6n ab 
Nat. bulls .. 4% 44%@ 4% 9 
Brnd’d bulls. 3 3% 8 
Calfskins ...12 12 12 12% 1644n 
MR owe sink 10 10  y 
Slunks, reg..70 80n 80 as 
Slunks, hris.25 30n 30 20 25n 


eeeeeee 





Pkr. lambs..70 @75 


"40-45 @60 45 @6O 1. 
Pkr. shearlgs.40 @421%4 85 
64@7 6 @7 


@5 


Dry pelts ... 
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Chicago Section 


Fred Gates, of Jacob E. Decker & 
a Mason City, Ia., was in town this 
week. 


G. A. Blair, general traffic manager, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was in New 
York during the week. 


Louis W. Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, O., transacted 
business in Chicago during the week. 


James A. Brady, general manager of 
the Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., was in Chicago 
this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 13,353 cattle, 5,540 
calves, 52,093 hogs, and 43,200 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 21, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured Ibs. .11,331,000 11,176,000 17,086,000 
Fresh meats, lbs...49,183,000 48,488,000 34,215,000 
Lard, ibs 11,318,000 11,489,000 5,277,000 


J. A. McCaughna, sales manager of 
the Virden Packing Co., South San 
Francisco, Calif., was in Chicago this 
week calling on old friends. Mac be- 
lieves in that rule often preached but 
seldom practiced—get for your pork 
loins twice the cost of your hogs. Wit- 
ness his 9c hog cost and 18c pork loin 
price last week. What did you get for 


your loins? 
a oe 
POLISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of bacon from Poland dur- 
ing the past year showed a marked 
increase, according to reports to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. In the 
first eleven months of 1930 bacon ex- 
ports totaled 47,204,013 Ibs., valued at 
$7,288,288, compared with 26,505,439 
Ibs., valued at $5,151,004 during 1929. 

The bulk of these exports went to 
Great Britain, which received 47,109,- 
436 Ibs. in the 1930 period, as against 
26,424,777 Ibs. in 1929. The balance 
went to France and Germany. 

Polish ham and sausage exports like- 
wise increased considerably, the official 
figures being 3,815,501 pounds valued 
at $785,512, in 1929, and 6,604,100 
pounds and $1,057,485 during the period 
Jan.-Nov., 1930. These products also 
went principally to Great Britain. Ex- 
ports to that country amounted to 
3,369,952 pounds with a value of $688,- 
347, during the entire year of 1929, 
and 5,683,238 pounds and $875,833 in 
the first eleven months of 1930. Other 
countries of destination for these prod- 
ucts were Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Hungary, Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

The importance which these exports 
have assumed in Poland’s economic life 
is illustrated by the figures on hogs 
slaughtered for the production of bacon. 
Whereas in 1929 the number was 350,- 
000 head, the figure was increased to 
550,000 head in 1930. 


meats, 








In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 




















ON ONE JOB 27 YEARS. 


Fifty years at one plant, during 
which time he has had but three differ- 
ent jobs, is the unusual record of Frank 
Bugman, an employe of the Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

He was among those who this year 
were awarded a gold service button by 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. 

His first four years were spent in the 
smokehouses. For 19 years thereafter 
he operated an elevator, and for the 
past 27 years he has been employed 
in the lard refinery. 

Mr. Bugman is the second of his 
name and family to render long and 
faithful service to this business. His 
father, who came from Germany in 
1859, went to work for Christian Klinck 
the same year. Mr. Klinck then oper- 
ated a meat packing business under 
the name of Klinck & Spencer. In 
1860 Christian Klinck was drafted to 
serve in the Civil War and Frank Bug- 
man’s father substituted for him. When 


he returned, after the war, he was 
given a life job with the Klinck Pack- 
ing Co. He died in 1881. The Klinck 
Packing Co. later became a unit of the 
Allied Packers, and later was taken 
over by the Hygrade Food Products 
Corp. 

Frank Bugman was born in Buffalo 
in 1863, and came to the Klinck Pack- 





‘per cent. 








KEEPS YOUNG IN PACKINGHOUSE. 


An employe of the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., Frank Bugman, 
has been in the business since 1880, and 
on one job for the past 27 years. He is 
67 years old, but does not appear to be 
more then 60. 


ing Co. in May 24, 1880. Although 67 
years old, he is very active and doeg 
not appear to be over 50. He is y 
conscientious and much interested jp 
his work, and usually is at the plant 
at least 30 minutes before the starting 
whistle blows. 


Xe 
DANISH BACON TRADE IN 1936, 


Danish bacon exports during 1939 
were considerably higher than last year, 
according to reports of the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce. They totaled 
approximately 308,500 tons, as against 
248,500 tons in 1929, a gain of about 
24 per cent. As early as May the in- 
crease in bacon production, which had 
been anticipated for some time, began 
to materialize. This was due to the 
heavy increase in the number of hogs, 

While the quantitative side of the ex- 
port picture disclosed an increase of 
24 per cent, the increase in value, owing 
to the low prices ruling, was only 
about 5 per cent. Exports of bacon 
during 1930 represented a total value 
of around 511 million crowns ($136, 
641,400), as compared with approxi- 
mately 488 million crowns ($130,198, 
400) during the preceding year. 

The number of hogs, as already men- 
tioned, increased considerably during 
the past year. The hog census on July 
15 revealed an increase in the number 
of about 36 per cent, bringing the total 
up to 4,936,000 head as compared with 
a population of only 3,616,000 one year 
previous. The total number slaugh 
tered during 1930 approximated 6,110- 
600 head as compared with around 
4,864,500 head during the preceding 
year, a gain of over 25 per cent 
Slaughterings showed the largest totals 


during the last quarter of the year, 
reaching a record of almost 160,00 
during a single week of December. 
Exports of live hogs during 193) 
were considerably higher than re 
the preceding year, reaching a total 0 
around 62,000 Lead as against approx- 
mately 51,000 head, a gain of about 2 
Germany throughout the 
year was the chief market for 
live hogs, taking about 80 per cent of 
the total. The buyer second in i 
portance was Italy, which took about 
9 per cent, while the balance was é 
vided between Switzerland, Czecho 
slovakia, and Austria. 


te 
ARGENTINE HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters in Argentina during 
November, 1930, were 25,620, compared 
with 31,576 during November, 
says a report from the U. S. Depatt 


ment of Commerce. Total slaughter 
ings duringJanuary to Nove 
1930, were 597-453 head, compared 
309,730 head in the corresponding 
period of 1929. 
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Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





[iG.Jlamutis Conirannr 


PROVISION BROKERS 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
ird Guano 
We trade in Domestic, Canadian, Eu . 

us 


Australian, New lund and Sout 
American products on 
brokerage basis 
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Branch Office 


148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 








———— 
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Packing House Products 


Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Room A-735 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 

















Architect 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





F, COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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Broker 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, | 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 





1801 Prairie Ave. 








ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I°A 


ARCHITECT 


DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Ill. 

















MEAT AND PRODUCE OUTLOOK. 


Domestic demand for meats and 
other agricultural products is expected 
to show some improvement during the 
last half of 1931, with some recovery 
in foreign demand except possibly in 
the case of pork and wheat. This 
prospect for improvement is based on 
the expectation that the world-wide 
economic depression will have run the 
worst of its course by the summer of 


1931, as the consumption of many 
—— is now out-running produc- 
on. 

This summarizes in brief the agri- 
cultural outlook report for 1931 re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Corn prices in the 1931-32 season are 


expected to average somewhat lower 
than during the current season. A ten- 
dency to increase production in the 
Corn Belt is looked for to replace re- 
duced stocks. Continued large wheat 
surpluses are expected. 

Prospect of a slight reduction in hog 
production this year is regarded as a 
favorable factor in the long time out- 
look for the hog producing industry. 

Cattle prices the first half of 1931 
are expected to average considerably 
below those of the first half of 1930, 
but it is believed that prices of most 
classes and grades will improve curing 
the second half of the year. The live- 
stock industries will have the advan- 
tage of relatively cheap feed grain. 

Sheep producers are faced with the 
problem of reducing breeding stock 
numbers and disposing of a larger pro- 
portion of their annual lamb produc- 


tion through slaughter channels, in 
order to improve the economic position 
of the industry. World wool produc- 
tion continues near record levels, and 
present world stocks are large. 

Dairy industry expanded to the point 
where even with the expected improve- 
ment in the business situation, the 
former favorable relations of prices of 
dairy products to the prices of other 
farm products will not be restored this 
year. Domestic prices of dairy prod- 
ucts have declined nearly to the world 
level and foreign markets do not afford 
an advantageous outlet for American 
dairy products. 

Some improvement in the price trend 
of eggs may be expected during the 
first half of 1931. Poultry prices for 
the first half of 1931 are expected to 
be somewhat above those of the same 
period a year ago. 

















CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 

SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Feb. 26, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
17 18% 
13%@14 144%@15" 
18% 14% 


BOILING HAMS. 


Green. “meet Pickled. 
itandard. Fancy. 
ne 13% 
13 18% 
12% 13 


_smect Pickled. 
tandard. Fancy. 


PICNICS. 


Green. Sweet Pickled. 


Standard. Sh. Shank. 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 


Extra short clears. 
Extra ‘short ribs.. 
Regular plates .. 
Clear plates .... 
Jowl butts 


Green rough jowls 


PURE VINEGARS 


P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


L@ SALLE STREET 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 


see anges 10.55b 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. NO MARKET. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1931. 


Feb. 
May ... 
July ... 
Sept. 


ceee 8.10b 
8.10 8.12%ax 


8.47% 8.4214%4— 8.42144—ax 
8.6214 8.60 8.60ax 


cece Secs 10.50b 
10.70 10.65 10.70 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1931. 


May . 
July ...10.65 


CLEAR BELLIES— 

Re. ae =) 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1931. 

LARD— 


Feb. 

Mar. .. . 3.17 
May ... 8. y 37 
July ... 8 . 52 
Sept. .. 67 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


-11.00 11.00 
-11.10 11.10 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1931. 


10.95ax 
11.05ax 


May .. 


10.95 
July .. 05 


- eee 8.30 8.25ax 
25 


8.2: 
8. 7 
8.32 8.87%4n 
. 8 8.37 8.45b 
July ... 8.60 8. 8.621% 
Sept. ... 8.75 8. 8.80b 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
May ...11.00 11.00 10.95 
July ...11.10 11.10 11.00 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 
a 
CHINESE FROZEN EGGS. 


Chinese shipments of frozen whole 
eggs to the United States in 1930 
amounted to only 1,500,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 8,500,000 Ibs. in the previous 
year. The bulk of the 1930 import 
came prior to June 18. Considerable 
difficulty in shipping frozen eggs to 
the United States in 1931 is expected, 
owing to the import duties now im- 

sed, but some business in dry yolk 
is expected. 


10.95ax 
11.00 


— split. 


——4—_—— 
BRAZILIAN OIL EXPORTS. 


Extraction of oil from vegetable oil 
seeds is a constantly growing: business 
in Brazil, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The exports of all 
vegetable oils from that country for 
the first 10 months of 1930 were 1,183 
tons, compared with 154 tons during the 
same period in 1929. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


iy 


4 
See overuse ©F8 


Rib roast, hvy. ae 28 
Rib roast, It. end.. 
Chuck roas 
Steal 





Steal 
Steal 
Steal ank 
Beef stew, chuck. . 
Corned briskets, 
boneless 

Corned plates ° 
Corned rumps, 


RES NBgaswas re? 
BER BREsSNss » 


20 
bnis.25 


Hindquarters 
FS tes. ER Te 28 


Ste eS 
Chaps, shoulders -25 
Chops, rib and loin. .40 


Mutton. 


SRaBsS F 


S8e SBRS 


Hindquarters 
Forequarters 4 


85388 


esegee  eseageeees 


2% 
1 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y. 

Dbl. refined granulated....... 

Small crystals 

Medium srystals 

Large crystals 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.. 

Less than 25 bbl. lots 4c more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.. 

a als to powdered, in bbls., “in 


In’ bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.. 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls. . 15 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 
Salt. 
Granulated, f.0.b. Ohi- 
cago, bulk 
Medium, carlots, 


k 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 


carlots, per - 


a, 
Haw sugar, 96 basis, tae. New = 


basis. 
Syrup testin to 65 combined su- 
crose an 7 ene, New York.......- 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 


f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....+++: 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 


Pepper’ BAe ee “6 
Pepper, Cayenne 

Pepper, red ..... Erte e eee eeeewerees 
Pepper, white 











EATS 


Bee puasenss oF 
sek mvemmeus °F 2 


wees BP 


SRLS 2 


a8a SBRS 


BESBe 
eeeeeee 228 





CIID 
mae 
oa 


. 3% 84 
- 8% % 
% Hi) Hg 
Se 

5 a 
. 
cago 





22 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Carcass Beef. 
eek 
ending 
Feb. 25, 1931. 
native steers...... oe 20% 
Prt native steers. Si8 
Medium steers ....-.++-- 4 16 
Heifers, see eee nee lb 14 
et quarters, choice. 27% 
Fore quarters, choice. . 14% 
Beef ‘Cuts. 
loins, No. 1........ 35 
Steer Joins, No. Beccosece 30 
Steer short loins, He. i... 44 
Steer short loins, No. = 37 
Steer loin ends (hips) .. 26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 25 
Cow JOINS ..--eeeeeeeees 16 
Cow short RS ae 20 
Cow loin ends oa. 14 
steer ribs, No. 1........ 24 
Steer ribs, No. 2 eceeceee 22 
Cow ribs, No. 2......--. 11 
Cow ribs, No. 3.....+++.. 9 
Steer rounds, WO. Boweae< 15% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @15 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 138 
Steer chucks, WG Beccscs 11% 
Gow roundS ...--..+++--. 11 
Cow chucks ...... ee @ 9% 
Steer plates ... a 10 
Medium plates . D7 
Briskets, No. 1. 17 
Steer navel ends 6 
Cow navel ends. 6% 
shanks Pe 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless 55 
4 loins, No. 2........ 45, 
Sirloin butts, No, 1...... 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 20 
Beet tenderloins, No. 65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 60 
Rump butts ......+..++6. @26 
Flank ae 4ssee'a es ke 26 
Shoulder clods .......... 12 
ng tenderioins enne hg 
les, green, 6@8 lbs. 
Outsides, green, sae Ibs. Gi0% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 
Beef Products 
Brains (per ~: axle ns on 
TEED csc ccccccccccsccce g ic 
EN a oiv'ako0 000,000 g'5'0 
Sweetbreads ............ en 
+ a. hbietsoues 15 
Fresh tripe, Me cence 
Pe, i . Sey 10 
Swieeesseseseeese 18 
Kidneys, per BD. vececsecs @l1 








ME cc's ce aneecw 
Sweetbreads ............ 
MEE, ovvoccsccneves 60 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... 19 
Medium lambs .......... 17 
Choice saddles .......... 23 
Medium saddles ......... 22 
Choice Fores ........... 13 
= PAS rare @12 
- fo oe. per lb. mente =. 
aageie, | per 
lamb kidneys, per Ib.. 25 
Mutton. 
leavy sheep . 8 
Light shee 10 
Heavy saddles 10 
Light saddles 14 
Heavy fores . 6 
Light fores .. 8 
Mutton legs . 14 
Mutton loins ... 10 
ew rt R se 6 
Pp tongues, per Ib.... 10 
Sheep heads, each........ $10 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 

Picnic shoulders ........ is 
Skinned shoulders ....... 11 
ovens GE's a eeeb ve 35 
Be ass ns voc dead 8 
_.. _,. SS aeeearees: ng 
Boston butts ........... 13 
— butts, cellar trim, 

DP ORSS SS cee ved’s c 19 
eo ae 
Neck bones ............ 3 
SID ices. ccs oc 13 
Blade bones ............ 11 
EE esc nescsc0 sec 5 
Kidneys, per lb......... 8 
MUIR cos cs... .c0s. 5 
SSS 
Shouts 7 

9 


Cor. 
week, 
1930. 
@26 
231% @24% 
2144 @23 
19 23 
14 17 
30 31 
21 @21% 


QOQHHDHSHH OOHAHHHSHHO 
SSBRaBR 


bat at pak pt ft 


ed 
NWS DBMHWBONERDO 


23 
12 


4 
@13'%4 
@13 
@20 


@12 
@14% 
6 
14 
14 
11 


14 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @16 






Country style pork sausage, smoked.... @21 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @19 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. @19 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @16 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... @15 
Bologna in beef ddles, choice........ @li 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @li 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... 21 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 14 
Fee GOONS: cc icuscnscnccdéucwseesoesss @16 
New England luncheon specialty........ @22 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 1q 
ToMgue SAUSAGE .......cceceessscences 241% 
BlOOd SRUBAZS 2. cc cccccccecccccdecece 164% 
DOGGE Kccsvcsoncveccbacvndcaecousdonsius 14 
Polish SaUSAge ......-. 0660 Uva boeroas lq 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, = hog bungs.......... 46 
Thuringer RIREVOROE | i sive are vewne cencnie p21 
i ee Orr rror ror terry he ere 31 
De SPECS OEE URE CURR E EER eT Ee @29 
B. ©. Balatal,: Chek... occ asccescsiccsic @45 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. on 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ 21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies paibueeak @37 
ee RR Ee es @49 
TE eisaredgs vamevels> seocuosevess 34 
Mortadella, new condition.............. 21 
CEE. op Wieke cant nudes s codec veeene sve @50 
Italian style hams.........ccecescseces 37 
PUM: IDS «iin 4'0 4.8 6 vibe cb aie cd a dia sieie aie 45 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Semell tine, BD tO: CUB ss. ois ckvcceccsevees $5.50 

Re Cb OO, 5 on tne es pvaconpacnce’ 6.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

MRAGAE  Cimm, DB WO. CLAES ao 650:6 0 6.6 vo '9.0. 0:56. 0:6:0:9,0:0 6.75 

Bee SEs. MIE TREN Ss on onc 0.0 one ed v6.0 «0: 7.75 
Sc — sausage in hog casings— 

a a ar rs 6.25 

Coa tins, Bi RO CRMNO 0. c 5 sina Nisinp otis 06 %0 7.25 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Waa Gh. SB UO: COORG Soin ec sweecdscavces 5.76 

TAGRe TH SO GIRS cic cn ss grecenacovcss 6.70 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings............... 5%4@ 6 
Special lean pork trinunings........... @1u 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @l1 
Neck bone trimmings.................. 6%@ 7 
Pork cheek MeAt........ccccccsccccces 5 @5% 
DE SION 60:5 44 OX ce pada a sew down serene 34@ 4 
TOG ROME ick cre vet iicresececievseves 3% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) tenet 9% 
NE, SN, iv sce cc ccveclecccwevve te @ 8 
GE NE once Sowesisseddssactonee @ 7% 
Beef Songs Mi a bubcdiia Asgk mince tule Sein acl @ 6% 
Beek WOM onc scccccccccccvcces @3 
Beef cheeks *(trimmed). neh irae a g 4% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. 6% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and u Ww i% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up 7 @i7 
Beek UMS ccecicccccoceveccases ° @3 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. oy yee -154@16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings 


Dried bladders: 
SRE Ds OO NE: see's cebu sceoewas cone 1.70 
10-12 in. wide, aR aR ees fess sapkevke 1.45 
ty in. wide, UND S KS ho viecee px pam Cue Woke -70 
6 8 in. wide, flat.........seseeeeesceees 55 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. Be Ft) 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............. 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds... weees 90c@1.0u 
Wide, per 100 nikesbebe’ han eae bcede cee 
Extra wide, per 100 yds...... Seckinonawet 75 
Be | er ccecee ome 
ge prime bungs........ eevrecesesccccce'e 
Medium e bungs....... sienkee vocece oo as 
Small e bungs......... ee ctcetest secu 


RE CP Bi cenecvesccccdsennésccstese sae 
machs 


Sto. cece cece ccce ce ceccceccnesececace « 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. SPs asrnes vonacandin -$13.00 
‘Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl.............++. 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, Boot - Dbl. ......-- 21,00 
Pout eet, BOR. BO... cccvcevccccccccctce MOO 


Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl............. wee sees a > 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 40.80 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 50.00 








DRY SALT MEATS. 


short clears. . 


Clear bellies, G6 I Ibs 






Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. 


Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.. 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.. 
Regular ROB oc cvccce 
SANTA Vas che has ss bavasw ine ence ees 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........... 21 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ Gai 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs.. 20 
Pionics, 4@S We... ..cccccccccccccvcccs aie6 
Fancy eg SE MR bawnsaentweyctiass 28 
Standard bacon, 6@s8 Ibs...... wweddcene ws 
0. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs.........2-.sceeeeee 1 
Outsides, ie Miiienbiceecce SARE SE 30 
Knuckles, Dt CRs ee ciap ones eetedsee 29 
Cooked hams, choice, skin. on, *tatied.: 31 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 33 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted a ah wipe: 4 20 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 21 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... 38 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Meas DOCK, . TOGWIEE . 6. occ cciccccccccves 23.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... G24.00 
Family back age 35 to 45 pieces..... @ 24.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 20.50 
Clear plate pork, to 35 pieces....... 15.50 
SE TE Sb no velae<euasenteavece's 20.00 
OGG FUE ew 5 ccc yice tcesedeceesiseésecte 16.00 
WN EE i nd deCAcnwedvataes co's avon as 19.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis........ am 20.00 
' 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron a. - $1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham tierces........... pe 2.55 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.00 2.0214 
White oak lard tierces..... orewedes 2.20 2.2246 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. Chicago................. @16 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. eee Sit 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 14 

(30 and 60-Ib. ‘solid veckad yo le 

per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago... ... @13 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Oil........ceccceeses 


Headlight burning oil 
Prime winter strained......... nein wees 
Extra ner | PR Tre éveess 
basics Sch Ra wine owe wadeaes 


Extra lard 





Oil weighs 744 Ibs. per ‘aatieni: Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 







LARD. 
i EY Er re ee eee 8.20 
Prime steam, loose..... g 7.55 
Kettle rendered, tierces.. 9.75 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y¥ ¢ 9.25 
pS Ee oem @ 7.25 
Neutral, in tierces : @ 9.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity.......... @ 9.75 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra, in tierces....... vokasias 6% 
Cd ee rer pr rn 

Prime NO. 2 O00 Geis. cc cicsccecsse . 514 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil............... er 

Prime WO, S GOO Gike. occ cecicccccccecs 4% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 7 17% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 4% 
Prime Okers’ tMOW. 20. cesscccccecs @é4 
Mo. 1 tallow, 10% L£.E.800 ccecccocccccs 3% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.............+-. 24@ 2 
Choice white = SeVaevabinowabas ee @3 
A-Whilte SFOASS 2. cc cccccsscccsccccsces g 34g 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 3%@ 3% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% bod Genhee uae were @ 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..............- 2%@ 2% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt......... 6%@ 6% 
White, deod in bbis., Lob. Ohgo. View V4 
Yellow cgevsevesees ORG ” 
Soap stocks, 50% BRO TOR <crcccive 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... Hs] 
Soya bean oil, f.0.b. ee valk. Saaei” Se 5 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast. 4 4%, 
Refined in bbis., c.a.f, Chicago........ Ta@ 7™% 
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ern sanitary markets in Racine. front of and at the sides of this case. 










R i l S i 
u 
etail section 
in 
° ° on Main st. to five stores located jp m 
Modern Methods Aid Pioneer Meat various sections of the city and a mog. M 
a ern packing plant where all the smoked mi 
Retailer to Grow meats, hams, bacons, sausages, etc., sold an 
in the Rowley markets are made. } 
Meat merchandising methods Rowley’s still buy most of the cattle | # 
have changed. needed from farmers and live stock ff 
No one should understand this — ee to _— All cattle . 
better than the retail meat dealer. eee age er a a 
bes v= recpse f pe —_ tically the entire production «fill to 
after the consumer’s —, the Sloat te sbombet by tho coll r’ 
i - 's 
a =. “4 a five markets. Forty-five people are sol 
ness solely on high quality meats sdihees ae tana 
and service is very liable to be . 
; out of luck Early Store Methods Crude. ] 
: Joseph Rowley, jr., entered his str 
Today the retailer can not wait for : : 
Rib asad to come to him. Depending BIG BUSINESS FROM SMALL START. father’s business in 1870 and today is var 
ice ¢ sati Rowley’s original market was estab- Still actively engaged in directing the tab 
= 1Ss- . My 
on word-of mouth advertising of 8a lished in 1868 The company’s new store, meat markets and packing plant, AJ ma) 
fied customers for growth is too slow one of the finest in Racine, Wis., occupies monk Se a ae kK, . f 
rtain. Good ‘merchandise and the site of this little frame building. owley entere e business in 1912, 
_ a , : rtant aid and W. B. Rowley joined the company Ror 
service that pleases are important aldS = ‘The original market was a modest in 1919. Both are sons of Joseph bus 
in building business, but unless the Te- one-story wooden structure. Joseph fasion. “ 
tailer reaches out for business with ad- Rowley worked there alone. He made Meat merchandising has seen a tre § pre 
vertising he is very liable not to get his sausage in a little room in the back; mendous change since the business was § °” 
very far. The housewife likes to trade 4. bought cattle from farmers, as there established. In those days thers ai cert 
at that store that shows it wants her were no wholesale distributing houses no refrigeration. Meat was hung on . 
trade. in those days; he delivered in person, pegs outside the building, and during pan 
But winning customers is only half but he found time to give service and the summer months netting was use ff ton 
of the battle. Progress can be made satisfaction to housewives and to gain to protect it from the insects. Meat was | °™ 
only when the customer turnover is the confidence and business of the never wrapped in those days. Lae pos 
small and when the number gained ex- people. wooden sticks were used to carry it — adv 
ceeds those lost. Here again advertis- Today, the third generation of the from place to place, each customer § 20 
== important. When properly done Rowley family conducts the business, having his individual stick. = 
it is just as important in holding cus- which has grown from the little store | Markets were open from 15 to J8 N 
tomers as it is in winning them. = 
’ Advertising Must Have Quality. ng 
But just any kind of advertising will p 
not do. It must compare favorably pe 
with the advertising of the other food Wit 
dealers in the community. Thought - 
and care must be given to its prepara- bs 
tion and it must give the housewife the a 
information that will aid her in her 
food marketing. Th 
How much money should the retailer cpm 
spend on advertising? It depends on Can 
conditions. In one city of 75,000 a re- oa 
tailer with five stores buys from 60 to borde 
70 in. of newspaper space weekly. This lege 
i 0 Spe 
amount he finds meets his needs. How aan 
he makes this advertising profitable is be 
told in the following article. The 
on F 
62 Years of Service cals, 
By H. C. Brunner. fata 
Finest quality meats at lowest pos- the ju 
sible prices every day is the policy expen, 
Ps of Rowley’s, Racine, Wis., meat : quent] 
nes SA eae ny ays ry ao orm asic wa iri 
‘ " > oO r 
i for over 62 years. Founded in 1868 by by 8 a of inis etiora. 3 up-to-date atore with the “ittle ‘shop ‘shown in . varied 
a i other illustration. oors, t i ted - can ene 
5 Joseph Rowley, sr., the Union market make shopping easy onal pleasant aie tniparteat Peatunen in thin andr’ Rowley store = dl 
tj occupied the site of the present Hub Racine, Wis. wD 
‘ , A Instead of frigerated window in which disp] t frigerated 
b market, one of the omens five mod wtbon eer am on Products eat pn Hing refrigeration. on displayed in Like 
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pours daily, from 4:30 in the morning 
yntil 9 or 10 o’clock at night. Rowley 
markets have always kept pace with the 
improvements and innovations in meat 











erchandising. The little store on 
cated in mer a 
Main st. has become a modern meat 
_— market, with the latest in refrigeration 
rey and heating plants. 
Fe fi Keeping pace with the times has 
1 ttle always been the Rowley code. Back in 
mi “a the 80s, Rowley’s was the first market 
1 cattle to have a telephone installed. Rowley’s 
coal : was also the first business in Racine 
snd = to have a computing scale and the first 
ti to sell boiled ham and other cold meats, 
one sliced by the pound. At that time ham 
ople uh sold for the unheard of price of 25c lb. 
Employes Carefully Trained. 
ide. Rowley markets are operated on a 
ae his strictly cash and carry basis, and fea- 
ye : ture a line of canned goods and vege- 
cti Pm tables in addition to meats. One of,the 
re main factors contributing to the success 
~ 19 $ of the business, as stated by A. J. 
_ Rowley, is the careful concentration on 
company § jusiness by all employes. Rowley 
f Joseph workers are carefully schooled in the 
policy of the company and are im- 
en a tre. @ pressed with the fact that they are the 
- contact between the public and the con- 
nee a cern and therefore should render 
there was prompt and courteous service always. 
hung on Particular stress is laid by the com- 
nd during § pany on the fact that Rowley’s is a 
was used  lome-owned concern. The fact that the 
M concern has been in business in Racine 
eat was for over 60 years and that its owners 
ys. Long § are Racine citizens is in itself excellent 
> carry it advertising. Also these home-made 
customer products, from producer to consumer 
direct, enable the concern to sell for 
less. 
15 to 18 Newspaper advertising is used almost 
exclusively by the company. Advertis- 









ing is carried in the daily papers every 
day but Saturday. This advertising, 
distinctive and outstanding in appear- 
ance, runs from 60 to 70 in. per week. 
With 20 or more food concerns adver- 
tising in the Racine papers it is essen- 
tial that the Rowley advertising be dis- 
tintive in appearance, in order to 
secure its share of attention. 
Advertising is Distinctive. 

This it has done by featuring its 
signature cut, “Racine’s Greatest Chain 
of Markets—Rowley’s—the Hub—the 
Center of Downtown Racine,” in all its 
newspaper advertising. Distinctive 
borders and makeup are used in the 
lerger newspaper ads. Boxes are used 
to special advantage in these advertise- 
ments, most of which stress quality and 
low prices. 

The heaviest amount of space is used 
on Fridays, featuring Saturday spe- 
cals. Other daily advertisements 
usually run one column by 5 in. and 
feature specials for the following day. 
A great deal can be accomplished by 

judicious use of ‘type at no extra 
expense to the advertiser, and conse- 
quently the makeup in the firm’s larger 
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LAY. _ # Avertisements is changed each week. 
strated than @ Different borders are used, boxes are 
shown in the & Varied and the type set-up changed, so 
nv ene that the advertisements present a new 
wiley Bi face each appearance and consequently 
refrigerated attract a greater reader attention. 
displayed # @ Like its adveritsing, The Hub, the 
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downtown market and its other stores, 
present a distinctive appearance. Food 
is displayed in an appetizing manner in 
attractive surroundings and sold under 
the most appealing conditions. 

It is remarkable that through over 
60 years of changing merchandising 
practices, Rowley’s continues to rank 
among the outstanding markets in Ra- 
cine. This is primarily because the 
company has kept pace with the times 
and has taught its employes the neces- 
sity of careful concentration on busi- 
ness at all times. 


rea ene 
RETAIL STORE PROFITS. 


Profits of independent grocers in 
Nebraska during 1929 averaged 1.4 per 
cent of sales, after allowing for a nor- 
mal wage for the owner and interest 
at 5 per cent on the investment, ac- 
cording to studies made by the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Operations of 211 stores were in- 
vestigated. On an average it cost Ne- 
braska retailers 17c to sell a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise. The average 
merchant turned over his stock 12 times 
in a year. Stores outside of Omaha 
and Lincoln showed a net profit of 2.25 
per cent, while those in these two cities 
made only 1.1 per cent on sales. 

Stores with annual sales under $25,- 
000 show the highest total expense and 
these stores as a group operated at a 
loss. Low expenses and high gross mar- 
gin were primary factors in the suc- 
cess of high-profit stores. 


a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


H. Moss has engaged in business at 
11628 Dexter blvd., Detroit, Mich., un- 
der the name of McCann’s Market. 

The Purity Market Co., Plymouth, 
Mich., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. 

John D. Becker, Chowchilla, Cal., has 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness. 

Peter, Joe & Ignacio Felice, Hollister, 
Cal., have engaged in the meat and gro- 
cery business. 

Anderson & Sullivan have succeeded 
to the M. R. Simons meat and grocery 
a at 4300 8th ave., Sacramento, 


al. 

The El Nido Market has been opened 
at 2395 San Pablo ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Ralph’s Market No. 2 has been 
— at 5963 Foothill blvd., Oakland, 

al. 

The West Richmond Market has been 
moved from 2249 to 2351 Clement st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Reilly Meat Market has been 
opened at Sweet Home, Ore. 

The Pay’n Takit Store has engaged 
in the meat and grocery business at 
5802 Rainier ave., Seattle, Wash. 

W. J. Rutten has purchased the meat 
business of H. V. & W. F. Wilson, at 
1200 Sherman ave., Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

The Farmers’ Market, Monroe, Wash., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Edw. L. Stephens has purchased the 
meat business of B. J. Fay, 908 First 
st., Snohomish, Wash. 

R. Wildman, New Market, Ia., bought 
the Nelson Meat Market. 

The Burt and Seyler meat market 
has — at Swea City, Ia. 

J. J. Olson and W. Hendrickson are 
one a meat market at Evansville, 

is. 
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Retail Shop Talk | 


MORE PROFITS FROM HAM. 


By John Meatdealer, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


A smoked ham is a product which 
can be sold by the retailer “as is.” Like 
a can of corn or a box of cake flour in 
a grocery store, this commodity, when 
stocked by the meat retailer, is im- 
mediately ready for retail sale. 

A commodity which can be handled 
and sold with a minimum of effort by 
a retailer is attractive to him, for un- 
der ordinary circumstances, maximum 
profit is most likely to be found in mer- 
chandise which is sold with little labor. 
A retailer’s selling price is based on 
many things, and not the least of these 
is the expense connected with breaking 
up carcasses into retail cuts. 

The sale of a whole ham offers the 
dealer an opportunity to make a fair 
margin of profit with a minimum; of 
labor. If he cuts the ham, he can get 
a larger price per pound for his center 
cuts, but the selling prices for the butt 
and shank will bring the average close 
to the figure which he gets per pound 
for the ham in one piece. 

Ham is a product which, although 
sizable, lends itself well to sale in one 
piece. The meat can be prepared in a 
variety of ways. It keeps well, and it 
is not necessary to use the entire pur- 
chase at once. 

A well-known retailer in Chicago has 
profited by stressing to his trade the 
advisability of buying whole ham. His 
first selling point is that by buying a 
ham the housewife can insure having 
meat on hand for emergency lunches or 
dinners. He recommends cutting the 
ham for preparation in three ways— 
broiling or frying the center slices, 
baking the butt and boiling the shank 
end. He points out to customers the 
excellent flavor of the meat, the ease 
with which it can be prepared and the 
tastiness of the many dishes which can 
be made with ham. 

If a customer is preparing an elab- 
orate meal or one for several people, 
this dealer invariably suggests the 
whole ham baked. The ease with which 
baked ham can be prepared and the 
universal favor the meat enjoys make 
it a logical cut to recommend. If there 
is meat left over after the whole ham 
is served, it can be used to advantage 
in many attractive dishes, such as ham 
timbales, ham loaf or ham salad. 

This dealer believes he can sell best 
by suggesting the points about ham 
directly to his customers over the meat 
counter. He knows they want a meat 
which will be attractive, which will 
carve easily and which will not take 
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too much trouble to prepare, if they are 
planning an elaborate meal. 

If they are buying from the stand- 
point of economy, he knows they will 
be interested in a meat which is high 
in food value and comparatively low 
in price, so he recommends ham. He 
maintains that over a period of several 
years he has more than tripled his 
sales of whole hams. Since the sale 
of a whole ham is a substantial one he 
has been able to show a marked in- 
crease in his sales volume by empha- 
sizing the merits of this product. 

——e——— 


EQUIPPING RETAIL STORES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
be changed. The cost of disconnecting, 
moving and setting up equipment in 
new outlets will cost about $50. Aver- 
aging this up, there would be a possible 
moving charge per year per outlet 
“Sabie Sew i ge Sa oh nize Pan epee $10 


Cost of Service. 

The packer will have to maintain a 
service department to take care of 
machines and equipment, so that they 
are operating properly. From a study 
of service costs on refrigerator display 
cases and machines over a three-year 
period, we find that the average ser- 
vice cost per outlet per year would 
rs car iet ee bn pees ae $25 

(NOTE.—This is maximum, based on 10 years. 
The first two or three years the cost will be less 
than the last five, as the equipment is newer and 
less replacement parts are needed.) 

Taxes and insurance on this invest- 
ment will average throughout the year 
WN GNINES 6s Sonics ea ccc tse es $40 

Spoilage, discoloration and “come- 
backs” due to unsalability will cost the 
packer, even with the finest equipment, 
DONNIE SS ihn 0s Soules tices soos 0s sss $20 

This $20 figure is absolutely the 
minimum. If poorly designed, poorly 
engineered or poorly insulated equip- 
ment is installed this figure may in 
certain instances be multiplied by 10. 
To be successful in retail selling of cut 
meats, only the finest equipment on the 
market should be used. 

Then we find that interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation, changes, service, 
taxes and insurance and “comebacks” 
will cost the packer per year per outlet 
Ree UTE ns 5 kn Se dbo vee ee es $275 


Sales Per Outlet. 

As about the only outlet the packer 
will have for cut meats at present is in 
the grocery store, we must consider 
what the possible sales and profits are 
from each outlet. 

As 70% of all the retail grocers in 
the United States do a volume under 
$500 per week, we must use that as a 
basis on which to work. The average 
meat volume from a $500 grocer would 
be approximately $150 per week, retail. 

Assuming that the grocer gets a dis- 
count of 20% from retail selling price, 
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this would leave a possible wholesale 
sale per outlet of $120 per week 
average. 

We will assume that by straight-line 
production methods (where labor cost 
is reduced 75% and a greater cut-off is 
secured by the cutting being under 
expert supervision of $5 on every $100 
worth of meats) we find that instead 
of the wholesale being based on 70% 
and the retail at 100%, we have a 
wholesale at 60% against the retail at 
100%. 

This gives the packer a 10% greater 
margin to play with. So he gives the 
grocer 20%, and retains 20% for his 
share of the distribution profit. 

The packer’s price in this instance is 
60c for every dollar of retail sales. On 
this price he makes his usual manufac- 
turing profit. He charges the grocer 
80c on every $1.00 worth of meat 
(retail). This shows him a 20% sales 
profit. 

Packer’s Sales Profit. 

Now, with an average retail volume 
NP SENN 5. a 5:0 "ese og Sin 000 a $150 

And a sales profit of 20% of $30 
and a manufacturing profit (of 20% 


7 Let | PRES oe POR er rT ates arm $60.00 
Net sale of the packer whole- 
COD. iknc Sshas bin ess bo eee pee $120 
And assuming that he makes a 10% 
profit from this amount, or........ $12 


We then find that the packer’s profit 
(manufacturing and sales) would be the 
sales profit of $30 and the manufactur- 
ing profit of $12, or a total profit per 
retail outlet per week of.......... $42 

Less a fixed overhead in the retail 
store of $275 per year for interest, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, comebacks, 
moving and service costs, which total 
i RE su 6 ois oor cane kok sas ews $5.28 

Leaving an operating profit, per 
ae, Sr eT ey ere Te Ty $36.72 


Where outlets are confined to a rea- 
sonably close-in area, the cost of de- 
livery would not cost any more than the 
present costs. 


Extra Refrigeration Costs. 


Where goods are not on the truck 
over six hours, a small piece of solid 
carbon dioxide placed in a fairly 
heavily insulated delivery box will fur- 
nish adequate refrigeration while in 
transit. Even a little cracked ice and 
salt will do for short holdover. 

The grocer will pay the cost of oper- 
ating the display case. The cost per 
week for dry ice or cracked ice and 
salt per outlet would not be over $2. 

Taking into consideration some un- 
known factors, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the total packer’s profit per 
outlet per week would not be less than 
$30, after deducting cost of refrigera- 
tion while in transit, interest on invest- 
ment of display equipment, deprecia- 
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tion, taxes, insurance, moving, Service 
and comebacks. 

We have not taken into consideratign 
cost of plant operation, delivery Costs, 





















































etc., as that burden is now fixed, and is AD 
covered in the packer’s regular over. I 
head at present. bal 
These profits are figured over and me 
above present cost of labor, materia) ing 
and overhead, and apply only to that Tu 
portion of the business devoted to th § the 
cut meat outlets. 7 
Further discussion of ’ relation f° 
with setail cutlets will’ appease il lie Bot 
issues. for 
—— der 
TRADE GLEANINGS - 
Construction has begun on th@ F. 
$75,000 plant of the Banfield Bros § An 
Packing Co. at Fort Smith, Ark, Fre 
The Capital Provision Co., Wilming. Ed 
ton, Del., has been incorporated with g Jol 
capital stock of 2,000 shares of common, bal 
Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, Tex, pr 
contemplates plant improvements ani 0 
the erection of a new office building if 
according to report. The estimate la 
cost is $250,000. c 
Plans are under way for the develop. 
ment of the newly-established Lakeside ba 
Packing Co., Lakeside, Cal. Weekly 
slaughter capacity will be 75 cattle, 10 
hogs and 100 sheep. Ag 
Jasper Packing Co., newly-organized 
subsidiary of the Jasper Wholesale § ™ 


Grocery Co., Jasper, Tex., will handle 
the meats for the company. The 
$15,000 cold storage plant of the gro- 
cery company will be used by the new s 
packing company. 

Work has begun on additions to the 8 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co. plant at | 
Arkansas City, Kans. These include an 





addition to the bacon room, a large . 
sausage room, an office addition, a load- 
ing room and indoor docks. 0 
fe - 
MANHATTAN SANITARY. MEETS. Fre 
The 19th annual meeting of the Man- q 
hattan Sanitary Inspection Association 
was held at the rooms of the Associa- ‘ 
tion on Thursday, February 19. Chair- 
man W. A. Lynde thanked the officers 
and members for their hearty coopera- ihe 


tion during the past year, after which 
the reports of the treasurer and chief 
inspector were read. 

Election of officers and _ executive 
committee members resulted in the r 
election of W. A. Lynde, chairman; W. 
F. Schmidlein, secretary; A. Strauss 
and M. Sanders, members executive 
committee. W. K. Reardon, who sit 
ceeded H. G. Mills as general managet 
of the New York Butchers’ Dresel§ 4, 
Meat Company, also succeeded him by I 
election as vice chairman of f 
ciation. C. G. Pratt, vice i 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., was elected treasul- 
er, which office was held for mally 
years by A. T. Rohe, who recently te 
tired from business. . 

Chairman Lynde offered the associ 
tion office space in the building of W 
son & Co. at 816 First avenue, 
was unanimously accepted by 
officers and\members, to become effet 
tive at the expiration of the preset 
lease on May ist. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Election of officers, report of annual 
hall committee and enrollment of a new 
member were the features at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern District Branch on 
Tuesday evening of this week. Due to 
the great success of the recent enter- 
tainment and ball, the entire staff of 
officers were re-elected in appreciation 
of their excellent work. The officers 
for 1981 are: Alfred L. Haas, presi- 
dent; Christian Stein, first vice presi 
dent; W. Richard Hess, second vice 
president; Theo. C. Meyer, treasurer; 
fF. Edward Rath, financial secretary; 
Andrew Albern, recording secretary; 
Fred C. Riester, executive secretary; 
Edward Scharfenstein, inner guard, and 
John Tschogl, three year trustee. The 
ball committee reported that while 
complete returns were not ready the 
attendance and financial balance had 
exceeded all expectations. In fact the 
affair was such a huge success that 
plans are under way for next year’s 
event. It has been decided to arrange 


for two halls and to select the eve of 
Lincoln’s birthday as the date. The 
branch will hold its annual ladies’ night 
on April 14th in Schwaben Hall. An- 
drew Schaeffer was the new member. 
The next meeting of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Branch will be on March 10th. 
Something a little different was the 
board of directors’ meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch, Tuesday eve- 
ning of this week. Held in the Lorelei 
room of the St. George Hotel, the meet- 
ing was preceded by a rather unusual 
dinner which was enjoyed by the entire 
board. Some of the topics discussed 
and acted upon were the annual ladies’ 
night which will be held on St. Patrick’s 
Day, March 17th and will be a dinner 
with entertainment and dance. The 
interbranch meeting of all Brooklyn 
and Jamaica Branch will be held in 
the South Brooklyn club house, 53rd 
Street, April 21st. This interbranch 
meeting will be very interesting as 
some very important men in various 
industries are among the speakers. 














WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics at Chicago and 


Eastern markets on Feb. 26, 1931: 


Fresh Beef : CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
ME css 5s codonawataceeatas cba on  RRNTT 00 ee se $14,.00@ 17.00 nee cecese 
GOON ccccccccccccccccccecvecccccceces 12. Ns Garg ene Gaia er 12.50@14.50 we eee eeee 
Medium ....cccccscccccccccccvccccces RE MEOe eee c cease” | co eeupaveses': | Cedeacecss 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
Choice suas Ria ay natin Se: beeccnyy es 13.00@16.50 16.00@18.00 
Cbeeee seb bc cevewssocegeen se teccios 12.00@14.00 pepe aT yo, ae 12.00@13.50 13.50@15.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
ice ee rm bese oceeeese seven tio 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 13.00@16.00 16. 17.00 
caens 0c Ween OR oS 6'040Rd 660 00 a8 be 12.00@14.00 13.50@15.00 12.00@13.50 13.50@15.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
Maier sees ated +i Ledavcedeedeviocseess 10.50@12.00 11.50@13.50 10.50@12.50 11.00@13.00 
DE oc ccccscccevenseseeresesweese 9.50@10.50 VO.GOGA.GO «ds nncccecess «== es evvcceses 
COWS: 
GOOD ccccccccsccccccesscccscovcescese 9.50@11.00 10.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
MeMIGM wc ccc cc cccsceccccccscceces 8.50@ 9.50 00@10.00 8.00@ 9.50 10.00@11.00 
DOMMMAON «2... cc ccccccccccccccesceccccce 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 
Fresh at and Calf Carcasses: 
Choice Sve sets basteccive tovesecteeses 14.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 15. 17.00 15.00@16.00 
BEE woscccccccedcccesevsconasascnces 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
POT, cc ccccccccc eves wecesesseccncios 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 2.00@14. 
coc peecd wpe Vastesupeneance 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 
CALF (2) (3) 
BEE “soc. ce ae en teesestieveaessdoneke SR. aswetaiac.. 0  Mmeemew een oS ep eeuweene 
MET 350 000s séccreveguentVasenenenes 11.00@12.00 12. 13.00 pre oS | Beer rere 
DEED ss cneveenashepeehes as wasaphie 9. 11.00 10.00@12.00 ROMEO. ecccccenss 
SE”. “000 bun gcnseraendssaawethcyms 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 SEO | L. eecbwccoes 
Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down) : 
SED. sbV okie mere Accs seaehtpheeeo ae 18.00@19.50 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 
EE castes onde cevani een senttscanay 17.50@18.50 18. 19.00 18.00@19.00 19.00 
SD vccokcdescoseganstensanenreeaee 16.00@17.50 16. 18.00 18.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 
papce ctor eaeobisess eset wks 14. 16.00 15.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 vere oueee 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.) : 
SEN eS bss ubkes boeken heahbedeournue 17.50@19.00 19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
NOVTTTCIETEPTETS ET ee 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 00@18.00 
MR cuccrecceccvevecveseesveseses 16.00@17.00 16. 8.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 
MOM, ccc cccdcccccccccescssecccunee 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 SUES wacecvases 
LAMB (46-55 lbs. ) 
BY S060 b's 50d lg beck) eeheae a maneS 15.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
Che checesescrecesenersdesesceecde 13.00@15.00 00@17.00 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
MSc Wa sve'ced Gus kewaPivcdees cone 8.00@10. 12.00@13.00 10.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
SR ic orn 63:50 Vek DWs Autlewann ails 7.00@ 8.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
IY sca'c g:ciaids Som es ae Ce PUR wae 6.00@ 7.00 9. 10.00 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 
a ret Cuts 
NOEs one ccasccuesatedvens es 14.00@15.50 14.00@14.50 14. 15.00 13.50@14.50 
NE RVs 5s cs'g ota ChES EERE ESA HORS 13. 14.50 3. 4.00 13. 14.50 13.00@14.00 
SE AN asso nies adaseueneunecle 12.50@14.00 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.50 
SIE, BV cox scugdedeeos subecdess 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 11.50@12.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned 
r. - JL OE. ie vostueagmeseuedc ests O.BODI0.GD... sv eedvrveca 11.00@14.00 11.50@13.00 
BN MES dc vs x vu cesonuteswmecudaiin: waite ek 10.00@11.00 sw eee eeee 10.50@11.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
ON Ss cus vcdcenwcenseeGebie 11.50@14.00 sw. eee eee 13.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 
SPARP RIBS 
RR et ratine sriptman oy Rea TO Be eek eevee da taw eee! -” He secteeeee 
Re GS: : ne 
Cocecccvevescesseccesoscccens 5. 6. decveeceee decevecese osccwosnee 
asi s+ ssa veeascedaniicewreeens 11.0013-00 Say tee ek dalics) Aa CBSE MET. eae EN ame 


——<es 
(1) Choice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 lbs. down—Chicago $12.00@14.50; New York $12.50@ 


. (2) Includes ‘* ” x lud ides at Bost and 
Philadelphia. cludes ‘‘skins on’? at New York and Chicago. (3) Includes side’ ston 
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An invitation tea and bunco party 
was given by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
its members at the Mary Elizabeth on 
Fifth Avenue last Thursday afternoon. 
Bunco was played for several hours, 
after which a delightful luncheon was 
served. Prizes were awarded to Mrs. 
M. Roth, Mrs. W. Werner, Mrs. Geis, 
Mrs. M. L. Bealin, Mrs. Gus Fern- 
quist, Mrs. W. H. Wild and Mrs. C. 
Roesel, for bunco; Mrs. Rinehardt for 
bridge. The next meeting of the Aux- 
iliary will be held in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin March 12th. 


Arthur Burck, whose market is in 
the Prospect Park section of Brooklyn, 
motored to Atlantic City with four 
friends for the George Washington 
holidays. 


Fred Hirsch, business manager of the 
Bronx Branch and Mrs. Hirsch, cele- 
brated a wedding anniversary Febru- 


ary 20th. 
rs 


BUTCHERS’ MUTUAL CASUALTY. 


An increase of 42 per cent in earned 
premium is reported by the Butchers’ 
Mutual Casualty Co. for 1930 over 
1929. In his annual report, president 
George Kramer points out that this is 
a very good showing, particularly in 
view of general business conditions. 
Many new members have been ac- 
quired. 

The expense ratio has increased 3.1 
per cent compared with the previous 
year. Most of the increase has been 
caused by expenses incurred in the 
solicitation of new business. The loss 
ratio has increased 13.4 per cent. This 
increase, to a large extent, was occa- 
sioned by a greater proportional num- 
ber of accidents reported. Members are 
asked to cooperate by endeavoring to 
remove the cause of accidents. 

Seventy-eight and one-half per cent 
(7842%) of the total assets of the com- 
pany ($327,299.52) is invested in real 
estate mortgages and bonds. Net in- 
come from investments was 7.55 per 
cent. Net income from underwriting 
was 28.7 per cent, or a total net in- 
come of 36.25 per cent, the report 


states. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Chicago visitors to Wilson & Co. 
during the past week included T. W. 
Harrigan, curled hair department, and 
G. A. Blair, general traffic manager. 


C. H. Waid, credit department, and 
J. C. Jacobs, casing department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, spent 
a few days in New York during the 
past week. 


The Market and Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Greenwich and Chelsea dis- 
tricts, New York, will hold its annual 
banquet on March 24 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The principal speaker 
will be the honorary president, former 
governor Alfred E. Smith. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended Feb. 21, 1931, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 30 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,255 Ibs.; Queens, 7 Ibs. Total, 
1,292 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 100 lbs. 
Poultry—Manhattan, 667 Ibs.; Queens, 
18 lbs. Total, 685 lbs. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium 


Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


$ 9.09@12.00 
6.50@ 9.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, oe Bed to choice 
Lambs, medi 
Ewes, medium ee choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 130-200 Ibs 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 120 lbs 
Roughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 


eee Re. 
Native choice yearlings, 400 
Good to choice heifers 


Fresh bologna bulls... 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


ninds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
hinds and ribs 
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Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg L —~ 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg @i0 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg......----+++- 65 @i75 
Shoulder clods 10 @l1 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVE 


Prime veals 23 @25 
Good to choice veal ” 

Med. to common veal..............++++ 13 
Good calves 

Med. to common Calves..........--+5+5 12 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 
Lainbs, good 
Sheep, 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..14 @15 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 40 @43 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 35 p40 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs......... 12 

Butts, boneless, — 

Butts, regular, West 4 

Hams, Western, fo 10@12 lbs. avg.19 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg.......26 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Hams, 12 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidne: 


> a pound 
: a pound 


Beef hanging tenders 
Lamb fries 


GREEN CALFSKIN Ss. 


5-9 944-12% 12%-14 14-18 1s up 

1 veals..l1l 145 155 1.75 2.60 

2 veals.. 9 1.25 4130 41.50 2.35 

Be. 1.5.7 12130 L200 1.0 .... 

No, 2... 5 .85 0 115. .... 

Branded Gruby ..... 4 55 -60 80 1.00 
Number 8 .......... 4 50 -70 -80 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) @29 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 26 @2i 7% 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... eee 25% 
Creamery, lower grades 23% @24 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Extra, dozen 
Extra, firsts 
birsts 
Checks 


-19'4@19% 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 
lowis, Leghorn, fancy, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—tresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to pose 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...21 @23 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...21 @23 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 @22 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...19 @21 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, ib...18 @20 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to boxa—jsime Lo Icy.; 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb... 24 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb. 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to good: 
Broilers, 21@24 Ibs 
Ducks— 


Western, good to fancy 


Squabs-— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fancy: 

Young toms @38 
Young hens 3 @35 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


= 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 19, 1931: 

Feb. 13 14 16 17 18 
Chicago .26% 27 27144 27% 27% 
N. Y.....28% 28% 29% $30 28% 
Boston ..29 29 29% 30 29% 
Phila. ...29% 29% 30% #=33:1 29% 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—9V score at Chicago: 

26% 26% j$27% #=$.27% +#«+i27% 28 

Reecipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 

Feb. 19. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
Chicago. 32,252 30,573 36, 812 2 350,271 378,650 
| ee A 35 54,090 523,831 486,413 
Boston . 15, "815 12,313 120,790 109,428 
Phila. .. 18,987 16,348 15,328 171,130 153,074 

Total 132,489 113,324 126,470 1,166,012 1,127,565 

Cold storage movement (ibs.): 

Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Feb. 19. Feb. 19. Feb. 20. . last year. 
Chicago Q 186,487 6,634,613 7,226,305 
New York ...12,075 45,083 5,428,626 6,257,559 
Boston 7,000 34,824 2,383,841 2,905,752 
Phila. spe 6,060 1,323,818 2 ,712,489 


Total ......22,275 272,454 15,770,898 19,102,105 


February 28, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, ~ 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. . 
sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
ia scra , dried, 1% 2 ammonia, 10% 
Fish = ‘fore! . 13@14% 
guano, foreign, f® ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. L 
Fish —, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3% P. A. f.0.b. fish factory . 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 Ibs. spot. . 
Tankage, d. bg 
15% B. P. L. bul 2.70 & 
Tankage, unground, 0@10% ammo. .2.25 & 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, c.if 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
BP ree 

Acid pucaphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground. 
Cracklings, 60% unground.. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORN} 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 
Fiat shin auc avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh ey avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., 


1 pi 
Horns, 
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Collectors and Renderers of 








Manufacturer of Poultry F. 
Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City,’ 














Emil Kohn, In 
Calfskin: 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! {f 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 3ist St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 














“MONGOLI 


Importing Co., In 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASING 


that serve you best 




















